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. Project 214Z was a multi-phase effort to dis^Cover 
mobilize tor dissemination tS rural decision-makets various 
intorwation and findings pertaining to the quality of life 
experienced b'y rural people. The initial research phases involved 
design of a conceptual framework tnat placed some parameters on the 
variety of social phenomena studied, !^nterview data from a sample of 
rural decisp-on-makers provided input regarding planning processes and 
the types of project output^^thai wouLd meet their needs. The major 
output of the descriptive" social reporting- phases involved the 
publication o^ a social indicator dati book including time-series . 
statistical data for each of nine nor-btj^ central Iowa counties. During 
1977 these data w^re disseminated at a series of county conferences 
designed to help (^participai^ts obtain a clearer idea of what ^ needs 
assessment in-volv^d and how the process could be undertaken. 
.Systematic approaches to n^eds Assessment (including the social 
indicator approach), advantages and disadvantages of each approach, 
prqs' and cons of citizen involvelKent ,■ and ways of using the data book 
in needs assessment were^ presented. Ihe initial focus of social 
inilicator. modeling was a 'macrosbc loiogical model ofp^the determinants 
of physical health status, developed and tested using data on 99 Iowa 
cbunties. Overviews of each project phase and a bibliography of 
pif^ject outputs were included in appendices. (NEC) * 
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PREFACE 



Tha purpose of this report is to summarize the research activities 

associated vith one of the major phases of Project 21A2, a twenty-seven 

month research project of the iQwa Agriculture and Home Economics 

Experiment Station at Iowa State Univefsity,'^ Specific attention is 

deyoted to the discussion of social indicators for descriptive social 

reporting purposes. The document .also serves as an update of project ' 

activities undertaken since the publication of the last progress report 

in November, 1.976'.^ Prdgress reports can prove helpful to other research- 

ers, as statements authored by otljer researchers have been, and continue 

to be, helpful tg the staff of Project 21A2. 

The report is organized in seVen majo'r parts. The first two Motions 

♦ ^ - ^ 

provide the reader with an overview of the purpose, direction, and scope 
of sociolbgical studies" in social indicators at Iowa State University. 
The third, fourth, and fifth sections present details regarding ^he stages 
leading up to, -and including, Jthe social reporting phase of these studies. 
The sixth section briefly discusses social indicator modeling activities 
undertaken by project staff. The final section describ^ future research 
activities. A bibliography of project output during the past. .year is ' 
also included. ' 



• 1 n • 

The project is entitled, "Social Indicator Models for Ru»al Development," 

- and is Jointly supported by the North Central Regional Center for Rural 
Development and Title V of th? Rural Develoifmfent Act of 1972 (Iowa ^ 
Title V Program) . « * 

* . * ■ 

2 

See: Gerald E. Klonglan, Richard D. Warren, Frank A. Fear, Rodney F. 
Ganey,, Christopher E^'Marshall, and Keith A. Cartar, Social Tt^dlcators. 
for Rural Development ; Strategics an4\ Approaches . A Progress Report . 
Sociology Report No. 132, Departn^nt Sociology and Anthropology, 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State University, 
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Th e> resea rc h -tm<^r taken as part of Project 2142 is consistent 



-tmder 

^th^y prQgrwM}^^ ap^oach to social indicator work initially 
described in two reports; ' 

Wilcox, Leslie D. , K. William Wesson, Frank A, Fear, 
Gerald E. Klonglan, 'and George M. Beal i 
1976 Toward a Methodology for Social Indicators 
in Rural Davjelopmentl: Base< Report. 
Sociology R*port-J25, Department of 'Sociology 
and Anthropology, Ames, Iowa: Iowa State 
University. 

Klonglan, Gerald E. , ' George' M. Beal, Leslife D. Wilcox, ' f 

Frank A.'Efttir-, and K. William Wesson 

1976/ Toward a Methodology for ^ocial I,pdicators 
^ ^ In "Rural Developinetit : Summary Report. 

' Sociology Report 124, Department of Sociology 
and, Anthropology, Ames-, Iowa? Iowa State 
University. . * ' 

Many per%)ns have jjrovided advice and assistance to the staff of 

Project 2142. The following pepiiie have been especially -helpful: 

Fred Wepprecht, former RumI. Development Specialist' of the Iowa Title V ' 

Program; Clarence Rice, Community Resoutce Development Specialist, 

Fort Dodge (Iowa) Ar-ea Office; Henrietta Van Maarten, Area Extension 

Difrectorof the" Fort Dod^e (Iowa) Extension Area; ^ohn Tait, Art Johnson, 

and Ben Vep,'Iowa State University Extension Sociologists; and Norm - 

Moklestad and C. Lynn Habben, .County- Extension Directors in Humboldt and 

Hamilton (Iowa) Counties, respectively. W^ are indebted to these-, and 

many other, persons. Their contribution tb truly appreciated. 
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A3STRACT 

Project 2142 li a multi-phase project which began July, 1975, 
The general purpose of the project is to discover, and mobilize for* • 
dissemination, various information and findings pertaining to the 
quality of life experience by rural people. One of the central audiences 
of- the research is rural decision-makers. 

Major research activities have involved work in the areas of 
descriptive social reporting and social indicator- modeling . The purpose 
of descriptive social reporting is to disseminate trend-data regarding 
social conditions to relevant decision-makers, Expldration of the 
causes of changes in qjuality of life is the basic focus of social » 
indicator modeling. 

Several research phases prefaced activity in these areas. The 
initial phase involved the design of a conceptual framework for measuring 
quality of life*. The purpose of the framework was to place some parameters 
on the variety of social phenomena which should be measured ass part of 
descriptive social reporting and 'social indicator modeling work. The ' ' 
second phase involved .interviewing a sample of rural decision-makers 
at the county and multi-county level. The purpose of the interviewsN 
was to en],lghten the project staff as to how these decision-makers 1 
typically go about the planning process. Ther findings of these Inter- 
views promoted a better understanding of some of the salient probleme 
and needs fixperlfenced by rural declsion-majceVfl and. In so doing, gave 
the staff ideas as to how project outputs could helpTmeet these needs'. 

The major output of the descriptive social reporting phase In^^iyted 
the publication of a social Indicator data book for eaclf of nine, north 
centrkl Iowa counties. The volume included a series of time-series 
statistical. data that could be Incorporated in the decision-making 
process.* These data were disseminated at a series of county conferences 
during 19/7. The conference agenda focused on the issue 'of needs 
assessment. The purpos^ of the conference was to help participants 
obtain a clearer ^notion of what heeds assessment involved and how the 
needs assessment proces| could be undertaken. A number of,, systematic 
approaches to needs assessment (Including the social' indicator approach) 
were presented to thg audiences. Various advantages and disadvantages -v 
of each approach- were communicatBd> as well. as some of the pros and r 
cons of having citizens involved in the needs assessment process. 
The participants' were also shown how T:he data in the social indicator 
data bdok could be utilized for needs assessment. 

Work in the descriptive social reporting phase was" brought to 
closure with the completion of the county conferences. " - ' 

The initial focus of Project 2142 in Social indicatot' modeling was 
on the health sector, A macroiociplogical model of the determinants 
of physical health status was developed anc^ tested using data on the 
99 counties o.f Iowa. The purpose of this,,«o'cial indicator modeling effort 
was to analyze causeheffect relationships'; among thfi dependent variable, 
physical health statHs, and independent v^riahles representing demo- 
graphic and economia resources; levels of well-being in education, 
housing, emploment, and income; and the health system factors of financial 
resources in th^ health sector, l^ealth sirviced, and utilization of . 
health services. ( ' . • - 

A bibliography of recent pVbJect ouCputs is included. 
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90NTEXT OF THE RESEARCH 



jiw for Social Indicator Research 



SoclFdl indfiiator work in the Department of Sociology and. Anthropology 

at Iowa State Univei^ity has f<Jl]j6»^ed a research paradigm ftlet proposed in 

1976-(W^^Q.x, >t al., 1^^6; Xlonglan .yBeal-, et al., 1976). The paradigm' 

represents a^rame of reference for coordinating and^sequencinc the » 

phases of sQcial .indicator resear-fih. Each succeeding phase of the research 

d&p/Ma and builds 'iipon the previous^ phase. Three distinct, yet inter- 

■rei/atftd, phases were identified: ^social bookkeeping-, descriptive social 

y ' { ' ' * 

,^ep^rt:^ng, and social indicator modeling. 

/Tlfe* initial phase of the research, social bookkeeping. , has been 

treated in detail ellewhere (Wilcox, et al., 1976: Chapter 5). 

The purpose' of social bookkeeping is to commence the researcty process via 

the delineation of areas of social well-being, and specif ic* social concerns 

within these areas, that' appear to be particularly relevant^rom a quality 

of life perspective. Once the areas and concerns ^ve- been advanced, 

social indicators can be identp ied\or measuremfe«t purposes. For example, 

if "iifcome" is conceptu^lized'as an important area of. well-being and 

"iniome distribution'' is conceived as a relevant concern related to the 

level of income, then indicators of income distribution"*, such as the 

proportion of families living in/pover^, could be idetitjffied . 

Descriptive social report irtK> aerVe8 as an exte^^ldn of social > ^ 

bookkeeping. It ,1? widely assumed that social indicators can be used 



by social policymakers to enhance the decision-making process.' , If this 
l8 the case, social indicator data may *be used, among other ways, to \ 
measure and monitor social conditions. Data of this eo^t ha<re often ^ 
been published in social reports . These dficuments typically represent'* 
data books which include a myriad assqrtment of social' indicator^ data 
(i.e., social statistics) measuring a broad array of well-being 

• areas, such as health, education, housing; and income, -| 
The variables included in social reports often involve ciata 
routinely collected as part of government monitoring schedules. U.S.^ 
.Census data, for example, 'are common to social report^."'" Although '\ 
some factor analysis work may be classified as descriptive social 
reporting, little or no effort is made :^|most social reports to 
empirically interrelate the indicators measuring the same concern or' 
indicators measuring-different concerns! Emphasis upon the inter- 

* relationships among indicators is mord* likely to be part. of social 
Indlcatpr modeling efforts. Two significant dist>inctions separate ' 
modeling from descriptive social reporting. Fitst, theoretical * 
considerations are more apparent in modeling; the network of relation- 
shJ^ps are usually at the forefront of the inquiry. Whereas descr^ptiv 
social reportinels-^ exercise in clarifying "what is," social 
indicator ^mode/ling usually copcent^'atesyon uncovering "why it is the ' 
way it is." While both 'issues would s^^m^ be important for the 



1 7 / X . 

Much emphasis in social indicator rWearch/lias been devoted to measuring 
quality of lif e -trom an attitudinal perspective. A macrosociological 
^ orientation is stressed in theviowa, State work; non-attitudlnal 
♦ data are exclusively used. 

i 
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policymaker to take into account, ^ocial indicator mpdeling can provide 

the decisipn-maker with a moi^e sophisticated .knowledge base. ' > 

^QalZtic 8ocl_al reporting , for example, can be viewed an •Xtens,lon 

of social, indicator modeling in that the policy interpretations of 

modeling resuiek wouid focus on explanation and prediction. The 

' - / . > ■ . 

limitation inherent in descriptive social reporting is that analyses ' 

is couched in the description- of social'conditlons only. 

To summarize, ^ the phases of the ISU social indicator research 
paradigm ^re: f ■ 

. * 

(1) sopial bookkeeping, > 
. (2) descriptive social reporting, •. 

(3) social*indicator modeling, and 
- (4^ analytic social reporting. 



Research goals 



Descriptive s^ial reporting ' and social indicator modeljGg>4«we been 

^ * r 

the foci of inquiry for project staff during the past yW. Discussion 



in this report is largely devoted to descriptive Lcial reporting 
activities; modeling efforts will bg ,extenfeivel\ treated in a forth- 
coming >|olume (F^ar, Warren, and Klonglan, 1977). 

As indicated in the preceding progress report (Klonglan, Warren, ' 
et al., 1976), much social indicator research in general, dnd descriptive 
social reporting work in partituiar, has beeA performed ^the^ inter- 
national, national', state, and metropolitan levels.' Aflimitecl amount of 
activity has been devoted to. .developing a social indicator "research 
program for rural developn^nt purposes. The thrust of Project 21A2 had 

/ 

been to carry out a set of research activities at the ^onnmetropolitan 
level. The work discussed in. this iSeport specifically deals with the 

t 

activities associated with the research und^^rtaken in a pilot»multicounty 



rural development region in north-centtjal lowa^ The projects supported 
Title V of the Rural Deyelopment Act of 1972 in \'ova concentrated 



research activities in this multlcounty regio 
The major goal8..4)f Project 2142 have be 



• \ 
to : • 



(1) Prpvide regional (multicetlnty) " and tounty-level 
^I^ecisioty-makers with tWe best possible available 

data which can be used/ t^ measure and monitor 
the well-being of people, 

(2) Help local-level decision-makera effectively 
incorporate these data into the planning process, 

♦ 

-(3) Provide the general public with information about 
their collective well-being, and 

C4) Provide researchers and other interested persons 
, with details Concerning the conceptual, method- 
ological, and applied research problems 
associated with achieving goals //1-3, 

Research Audiences ' i . 

It maj^ be apparent* from th^ expressed project goals that ^three. ^ 

audiences are defined as particularly relevant: the decision-making 

community, the generals public, and the scientific community. The reason 

^hy ^the decision-making community is considered an important audience 

o^ the research should be clear: The most articulated purpose of 

social indicator reseaVcli 'is to generate a better understanding of the 

processes which contribute to, and bring about, what has been commonly ' 

t 

referred to. as gyiality 'of life . In addition, the goal of Title V 
of the Rural Development Act of 1972 (the co-sponsor of the Project 
2142) is .to provide local-level decision-makers/^th the kinds of 
information -and research findings that may ultimately enhance the ., 

- ' ■ ( t " r . ' 

1 " . 

The research work for Project 2142 was expanded, upon the request of 
Copperatlve' Extension a'dministrators , 'to Include three counties outside^ 
the pilot region. /^^' \ 



decision-making process in non-metropolitan America, and in 90 doing, 
'improve quality of life. ^ ^ 

•Perhaps the designation o^ the general public \s a reseai^'ch audience 
A^. lessjjleyr . But emphasis on providing pol;Lcy-relevant information, 
to polf<Wkers can'of t^jx. translate into an overemphasis. Quality of 
life data n^d not be solely dissemihated to persons^powered wd^tl^ the 
responsibility of making- decisions affecting social policy. The general 
putlic is: entitled to this information at well. The pivotal questions 
are: What data should be disseminated to the general public?. What 
mechanism(s) should be used to disseminate' the dat/? Th^se questions 
are more easily raised than answer ed^^they per pain to politically 
sensitive, and logistically complex,' Issues. > . f ■ 

Why is, the scientific community a relevant audience? It may be 
I , ' . ■ . ■ ^ 

Ironic that the question Is' even ^osed ; many researchers define the 

. scientific Community as their bnl;^ audience. Suffice it to say " ^ 
fellow scientists are defined as an important audience for all 

^ the tradltlor)^ reasons and at least one more reason. As a relatively 
new research domain, work iij the area of soclM Indicators has hien 
characterized by a plethora of exper Jjnental and exj^ratory acUvitles. ' 
Much of this work will not reag'h the traditional medium of scientific ' 

"-aialogue— the professiqnal Journal— ^or several years. But social 
Indicator researchers haveMnOch to learn from one another, particularly 
In terms of the u^rfi^que experiences and the strategies for j30lving 
common problems they have faced. 

Th4.s report provides a, medium for quickly communicating what we 
feel are thtfMmportant' considerations and decisions which went into 
"how we did what w^ did," We Kave learned an enormous amount from 



fellQw researchers who-iiavS shared theljr approaches with us; we hope the 

material i>resented in this repr^t.Cae \/ell»'a8 the project documents 
■ ^ ' ^ A ' ■ . /■ 

referenced ^n Appendix F) will proVe just aa helpful to others 



in the field. \ ( 




^ THE RESEARCH PROBLEM ^ 

Quality of Life In Perspective ^ 

''Quality of life'' Is »-<on temporary topic — one of ,the most talked 
about Issues^^ln today^p world. Popularity of discussion aside, the 
concept, "quality of ^^^J' la^»as compleK^as It Is current. \ The dlmenslotfs 
of life quality are literally ublqul^tous. - A variety of different aspects 
are often Included as constituting the basis of life quality — depending 
on who Is doing the defining. Good schpols, accessible health services, 

V 

convenient transportation systems > satisfactory employment opportunities, 
and an adequate Income are among tVie constellation ojf ^driables typifying . 
• common definitions of the tcirm. Adding to the complexity is the fact 
.that many broad conceptualizations often ^i^clude all of these — plus 
many other characteristics. * ^ 

Quality of life is of primary Importance to mosl^ people. It is 
logical to a^ume that we all, by and lar^e, strive for "the^good life." 
Far thisT^^ason, ^(Icial policymakers at eX\ ffevela of government view 
Improved quality of jN^^e^a a central^pol'icy goal; sdcial programs 
are intended to provide the services which ^^^111 hopefully enhance 
quality of life for as tnan/^people as possible. The goal i's f ar 
easier articulated than ax:hieved; decision-makers faoe the incessant 
responsibility t)f allocating scarce tinancial resources in order to 
optimize t\ie satisfaction o£ pressing ^uman needs. Decisionrfcakers attempt, 



NO 



firot, to identify what the needs are, and then to (ioordinat^ a series of 
programs to meet these njbeds, 

- ■ ■ 'J 

What are the n\pst important needs? How^ can we best miet these 
needs? Which programs are most successful in meeting needs? These are 
only several of. numerous questions decision-makersimust answer. 
These questions are also posed, to the scientific community as the 
foci of Sasic and applied research. 
Social In4icators and Rural Development 

Much of the quality of life research undertaken by social scientists 
has been concentrated in what is known as social indi-cator research . 
The purpose of social indicator research has been variously defined— 
much like the generic concept from Which it takes direction (i.e., 
quality of life). Most scientists agree that the overall thrust of, 
the social indicator research mivement ;l8 to provide decision-makers 
.With relevant information and research findings which can be constructively 
incorporated in the -policymaking process. The espoused'goal constitutes' 
a major challenge. 

As mentioned, most social indicator work has concerned the C^, 
international, national, state, and metropolitan levels; the thrust 
of social indicator ^ctlvity has been largely devoted to international, 

natioqaff', and urban development efforts. Very little work, by contrast, 

\ • ' ' 

has been directed toward rur^l devei^opment. But social indicator 

research has something to' offer rural development. 

It is now widely agreed that rural dav«lopmeftt may be best tjonceived 

of as a prqc^sB^ , the him ot the proceps being toNaake*n(ral^ areas mote 

desirable places in which to live. The abstract connotations of >ore 

\ 



dtaplrable" Are obvious. Perhaps a more precise conceptualization can 
be offered: The purpose of rura^ development is to' provide rural people 
with the best poasible opportunities f or .experiencii\g a satisfying way 
of life. The vari'ety of dimensions iwhich characterized <!m«4<^ of life 
are embodied in this definition* A less apparent component of the 
definition involves an implicit go^l of rural development: the policy 
of balanced growth , ^ - . ' ' 

Balanced gr.owth tan be conceiv'^ in'Bt*least three ways, Fij^st,. 
the rural development process should emphasize as mapy of the dimensions 
which contribute to the "good life" as possible. In other words,' rural ' . 
people should have the advantage of sufficient educational and employment 
opportunities, quality health and public safety systems', and so fort^. . " 

The notion of "balanced growth" is therefore not narrow in perspective; 

■ * 

i't means, in part, that .the well-beiijg of rural people should be emphasized 
in all those areas typically associated with .quality of life. Second, 
rural development is ultimately - people devel6p«ent '. This means that 
whatever iar accomplisiied in the name of rural development must t;ouch 
as many people as possibre.*- Balanced growth in this vein may also be 
cas\ as equitable rural development . Rural development should not only 
*be comprehensive in terpis of the breadth of program jreas undertaken 
(i.e., health, education, housing, etc.) but also broad in terms of 
the number' of rural people who are served by needed programs. Third, 
rural development may 'be viewed as part of the ooverall scheme of balancec 
national growth . That is„, national prosperity cannot occur unless 
rural areaa, together with urban areas, develop on a consistent and 
simultaneous basis « 
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goc'ial Indicators for Rural 'Qivelopttent 

How can social indicator research contribute to rural development? 
This question has been a m^Jor json'cern of the Project '2142 staff. One 
answer' to the query is to insure that re^rchi<ctivities emphasize 
both b£sic and applied research orientations , ^fhe purpose 'basic 
r^esearch should be to discover j^nd" collate J^Aforraation about the nature " 
and determinants of qualit| of life. The purpose of applied research, 
on the other hand, should be to develop and' implement approaches' whereby 
the 'resulting information and findings may>e disseminated to local 
leaders and otheif interesti^parties. One of the tasks confronting 
the' research conjjBunity' is to provide needed answers to the questions ^ 
leaders pose when they arelin the planning process ^ The sudcess of ' 
applied research is not onl^ predicated on the qualitj* of b^ic research, 
but also Requires researchers -to focus attention on issues that are the 
most pertinent for solving the plamiing^roblems facing decision-m'akers . 

If the convergence of basic and applied research efforts qualify as 
a meaningful frame of reference 'for social Indicator work.- the question 
th^^^omes: What specific types of basic and applied research should 
rese^^hers cohduct? ' 

There is, of course, no sdngle correct answer; a variety of topics 
and approaches have been adop'ted by rese^rahers. The work in the 
Department of Sotiology and Anthropology at Iowa State University has 
cortcentrated on two specific areas: descriptive social reportincr flnflv 
social Indicator modellnj^. The two segments of the research scheme arj 
part of the context of a much larger planning concern, needs aflsjeisment . 
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Thq^- purpose of descriptive 9ociial ireporting is to prpvfde decisicTn- • 
makers with a*^ broad range of data that measure past and present social ' 
conditions. .Rather th^n emphasizing a complex mathematical and statis- 

r y I 

tlcal approach to theae data, .the Iowa Stdte staff has employed a 

> v'ery simple and descriptive data set. Although '"relatively simple descrii^- 

/ • - • . . ■ ■ 

tive data are not as "powerful" iji terms of infbrmation value when. 

,./ ■ ■ 

compared, to other forms of st^ti^ijjtics , many decisidn-makers do not 
have an extensive background in "j^orking with data. Therefore, the 

i" data set may i 



' opportunity tb work witfti an "easy to understand" data set may provide 
a more comfortablie entre to plfikntilng with data;- there is no need, to 
understand and learn difficult statistical formulae. The social ilidicators 
included In thef cfata set were well w;L'thin the frame of- Understanding 
for most people, tn turn> the ji^ta were extracted from publicly ^ 
available data^ sources . They include "census-type" data from numerous 

government sources, aifch as per:^'odical reports published by state 

- . ■ X ■ / 

agencies . , 

The^cbpe^ of much descriptive social reporting, is adml^ztedly narrow. 
Lit^Te effort is usually made to interrelate social indicators. 
Ther^efore, the analyst cannot readily consider changes in sociaL 
conditions from a cause-effect perspective. In other words, decision- / 
makers are only given an accurate assessment of how social .conditions of^ 
have changed over time via descriptive social reporting; they are not 
given an anpwer to the question of whaf has caused conditions :to change. 
.That concern is part of social indicator modeling . 

The purpose of social indicator modeling is to explore relationships 
within a.9et (or system) of soci^al indicators. The exploration typically 
involves' a focus on cause-effect relationships— if and to what extent 
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tbey occur— within opne policy-relevant sector or sectors of society ^ 

such at) health, education, or housing. Without, the ability to under- 

'stand the relative affect certain factors have on pre-established goals 

« ■ •■ \ 

or obj-ectives, it would -appear the policymaker i8.,8oinewhat limited in 

hisabilitiy to direct ^social chaiige in optimally desired directions. 

Social indicator^ *iodeJ.ing mfiy provide) the decisibn-makerv with this typeX 

oT information—and in so doing--provide a, more sophisticated knowledge 

bade than is possible via descript;ive social reporting. . 

* INITIAL PHASES OF THE RESEARCH ' 

- We have established that the contours of the research involve basic 
and applied activities focused on social indicators for. nee^s assessment. 
We also suggested that basic and applied efforts would pertain 
specifically to descriptive social reporting and social indicator 
modeling efforts. But the initial phases of the research were preparator;y 
in nature and did not deal specifically with either descriptive social 
reporting or social indicator modeling. The purpose of * the initial phases 
was to lay the foundation for the descriptive social reporting and 
social indicator modeling work that would.follow. ' 
Designing a Conceptual Framework 

One of the most apparent problems, facing social indicator researchers 
can be succinctly phrased: ^ What aspectjs should be measured via social 
indicators? Our bfief analysis of the complex nature of quality of 
life should give some reasons to believe that the question is not ^ 
easily answered. Quite obviously, not all aspects can be measured; the 
problem is how to arrive at the most theoreticall^nd policy-relevant 

aspects whicfi require measurement, One way to* organize thinking in 

* «■ ■ • . 

» . • 
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^hl8 area to construct a couQeptual framework ^; The'uttllty of such 
a framework is that, once completed, the researcl^er will have developed 4 
general outline of the^ categories of variables that should be measured, v 
Conceptual frameworks in social i'ndicator wqrk can run the risk of 1, 

■ ,• . ■ . ■ ■ •^ 

ovelTsimpXif ication. Emphasis may b§ exclusively placed on measuring the.;. 

ff • , ' 
well-being in policy-relevant sectors without measuring the ) 

various factors which may influence the level of w^ll-being. There is at 

least one pragmatic reason for this emphasis; .data on the status o:f\leveJL'' 

' ' ' ' s " . ' \ 

of social condlt^ond ar^usually more accessible to researchers than \ r \ 
other types of data. / 

conceptual fr^ework developed by the Iowa State staff , 
\icluded ti/o basici features. The first feature involved identification 
of the areas of well-beings that should be measured. Eight areas were 

i 

Identified: health, pducation^ housing, pubj.ic safety, income, 
employment, the physical environment, and leisure and recreation. 
Once these areas were decided upon, the next major question could be 
stated and resolved: Wnat characteristics of these areas shouldv.be 




measured? Four specific /components of the areas were considered as 

especially iAportanr from )a measurement perspective: the availability 

and allocation of f jlnanclal resources , the structure of services , the - 

utillzatjji ^on of available serv.ices , and the level of w6ll-tj.eing . The 

first three components represent factors which, moreor less, can be 

« 

manipulated by social policymakers in order to enhance the quality o^ 
lif* experienced by people in any particular well-being afea. Well-' ^ 
being Is i&easured by the^ final of the four components* 

Although policymakers may manipulate various factors in their 



attempt to affect quality qf life In a positive way, 'there are various 

* » * ■ 

factors which are difficult, if not Impo^lble^^ to manipulate that may 
influence the level of well-being experienced by peopled We refer to 
these f actqrs as constituting the resource base , Tha resource base 

-involves the second feature of the frameyork. '.These resources perjain 

■' \ ^ . 

to a variety of unique factors whicji fundamentally characterize & 

^eoferap-hical area'. Thpee dimensions^ "^f ^he resource base appear, to 
.b^ of particular significance: the. human (demographic) resource - dimension 
the geographical/pKy'sicai resource dimension, and the economic resource 
dimension. / ^ <^ 

The conceptual framework is treated in more detail in Appendix A. 
Interviews with Local-level Decision-makers 

The problem facing many scientists invol^j^ed in pal*«juifi»«arch is , 
the fact that unless a fairly basic understanding of Ijhe policy process 
is obtained, it is unlikely that research results will contribute to 
sproblem-solving Social policy. Even if an iMers tending of the 
dynamics of detfis ion-making is present, another issue is pertinent: 
What are the major j)roblems facing decision-makers" as they engage in 
policymaking? , . 

, Such issues are imppftant' for researchers to take into" account. 
With respect to the success of Project 2142, « the research staff also 
felt -we needed to discern whether the • rural decision-makers to whom 
W€ would ultimately present our research outputs had used census-type 
data for planning purposes. We also wanted to^kn^w how often' they had 
used this type of data, who typically made the data available for their 
uae, and what specific variables were defined- as ipost useful to" them. 



The design of tl^ research was such that the desarlptlve social ■■ ^ 
reporting activities would' focua mi px<Wldlng secondary data to rural 
decision-makers Iri a nine--county ^gldh injrtorth central Iowa. Six 
of these counties constituted the^pilpt^puVaJ development airea/for the 
Iowa Title V program. 'Prior to the actual commencement of descriptive > 
docial reporting work, the staff ^^ecided to get answers to some of the 
questions posed, above^ * A sample of -decision-makers at the multi-county 
rejgional level were interviewed. County-leveX decision-makers were also 
interviewed in one of the nine couii#ies. The purpose of the interviews 
was to obtain a better understanding of how the^e planners typically 
went about the decision-making process and to identify some o^ the 



salient problems and needs with which they were often faced. 'The 
information would serve the important purpose of helping us desigp^ the 
outputs of descriptive social reporting in order to better meet the • " 

needs ^f those who would., consume the data. Over thirty detlsipp-*- 

* ' * ' *. 

I.. . . r ■ ^ . / . z^. 

makers were interviewed-. - ' , • . ' - 
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The content and review of findings uestlttjlng .frpm-* the iritteryiSw.^ ^ 



are discussed in Appendix B. • -■ <. -^-^ - 

- DESCJIIPTIVK SOCJAL REPORTING: I^ESION * > 

Perhaps no other area of . social in?iicator re^'earch has exp^^-eticed 

the popularity associated wltlf descriptive social reporting. Nearly two 

* ' * - 

hundred volumes containing social . indicator* data for tiescrlptive social' 

reporting purposes — often ref^xxed to as s oc ia<L jg,epo r ts — have been 

published in the United Stat/es during the pas t^ decade. Numerous 

social reports have also be^n published in^uch countries as Canada^ the 



United^ Kingdom, and France. T*(e goal of the Project 2142 was to publish 

a aetUes of social reports— for each of the nine counties in the 

■ ' r ■ 

^Wot research .area. Before this goal could be accomplished, several 



ba^c problems had to be 'solved. » 
Selection of Social Indicators 



* The conceptual framework designed as part qf the initial phase |of^. 
th^ research wasjhelpful to the extent that • it placed some param-rt:er&- ^ 
on the types of phenomena we should measure^But the framework did 
not specify what social indicators to include in the social .reports. . 



Th^ intervie\i,data^i«|^ided the staff with some insights as to 

which types of variables were useful, and not so useful, to some decision- 

makers in the pilpt region. Other references to consult in de'ciding 

what social indicators should be published are social reports published 1jy 

other, groups. Although ^the data fn these reports were not organized ^ 

according to the framework developed by project staff, a cqntent analysis 

o£-. about thirty existing reports was helpful in establishing which 

indicators had been used in the past to measrure certain social phenomena*. 

• .S'i"k: major criteria>ere used In the indicator selection -process : 
' •. ' .. ■ • 

" -(V):'Was the indicator identified as being useful 

• " : "^pr planninR by any of the interviewed decision- ' 
^. • -'^ makers? 

• ■ ^ *^ . l»/a9>the indicator frequently mentioned in other " 

f' , • . social reports? ' ^ 

• ' ■ . . ^ •• X • 

- • the ••indicator seem to ^possess face validity 

" . ^ . (iveo/ Does the indlpator measure the general 

* *- conceiTt It" ipufc^orts to measure)? ^ 

..,ji4^ Are:;the data for the indicator avallaplej at ' • ' 

'the" Iowa eBunt:y^:level? • ~^ - ♦ 

(5) Jf vd$t^~ were* available, w^re the data timlly 
« - * » '^^^^/^^'^i^^i ''bould be as utp-to-date as possible, 

. s ,\, Weferabl^>f. t;he post-i970 variety)? 
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(6) If data /were available and timely, ciduld the 



dadPbe portrayed in a time-series (i\e.,'Data 
should be availably for at lea^t two time. 
1 periods so a^ to permit the" analysis of change . .'^ 

over.' time)? - ■ • 

Data for approximately 350 social indicators met several or all of 

t#e above criteria. Dajfea on these variables were mobilised foV each^o/ 

/ • ■ w u * ■ ■' - I r 

the nine counties in the pilot region. Data were also dollectfed On'al] 



'all 

[ " 99 Iowa counties for nearly 425 selected variables, "^ae latter 

data set would' be employed for Social indicator modeling purposes. 
J Construction of Social Reports 

There are almost as many social report designs as'tjfiere are social 
reports. Many social reports differ in terms of the f/rmat by which. ' 
(Jata- are portrayed, the number^ indicators presented, the extent to 
which the data are analyzed, ^ and the degree to which policy implications 
are drawn. ' ' . 

Our decision wa.s to construct a. fairly lengthy data book— voluminous 
by many standards— which presented multiple social Indicators for each seg- 
ment of the conceptual framework briefly outlined earlier. Each report ' 
. ^ * included an introductory chapter and eleven data chapters—one^chapter for 
; each area of well-being (eight in all) and one chapter for each. dimension 
of tlie resource base (three in all) . The d^ta in each chapter was internally 
organized according to other feaCures.,of the framework, sucb/as data on' ) 
financial^resources, the availability of services, the utilization of 

serlrices, and the status of well-being for each area o^ vell-being. 

■ •-<-^. • . 

• The introductory chapter jffaceti the data reported in the volume 
- ^ in contexts A brief discusslooi^ concerned the issue of quality of .life 
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■ . ■'"The table of,- contents from one of the reports i^ipresented in 

Appendix C» . - — ^ 
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and how social indicators could be a useful component in effective 
planning . • X-he conceptual framework was introduced to the reader In 
verbal and sgjiematic vform. Careful attention was also given to how 
the data were organized for presentation and -how the 'data. were. presen-ted 
in tabular form. ■ . 

The decision regarding table design was one of the most difficult^ 
the staf f faced. One basic table format wap selected, with three 
variations of the design used in the report. The design was intended to 
make the data easy to read and understand. Time-series data were 
presented in all three variations with the county compared to at least 
one other enumeration unit in all three. In the first variation, 
the county was compared .to the state. This design was most useful 
for presenting central tendency data, such as "median fAnily income." 
The remaining design variations included data for the county, multi- 
county region, and the state. Aggregate data were presented for. all 

< 

three ujiits; mean and median county values were also presented"^ for the 

/ ' ' ' 

multl-c(kinty region and^the state. 

• ■ >^ ' . ■ 

Oxxe major feature differentiated the latter two design variations: 

^ ■' ' ■ » 

Percent change figures were calculated for between-year comparisons 

<i • ■ ' 

In both variations designs (as well as the first variation)! . However, 

many of the tables representing financial resource data included another 

• f ' ' 

dimension which we labeled as change in proportion . These data are 

important because revenue obtained, or the dollars allocated* in 

service areas can increase dramatically^ ovdr^tlme. Analysis of c^iange 

via. percent change figures may be deceptive in that important cohsidera- 

t ions are masked. Revenue or allocations may have indeed increased, yet 



this may be due to. inflation or other ^^atftortVl^^ overall, W woul<l 
have correapondi'ngly/increased. ThusL an' important question may be 
raised: 'To what extent ^as the reyenu^B or allocatiorNlnsyp^aB^ ia 
proportion to the overall 'increase .in .the budgets frpm which the\e 
dollars* came? . . 

•Data for about 220 social indicators were" presented in each of the 
social reports. No attempt was made to. analWe these data or consider 
the policy implications- arising from changes ^n conditions ovef time."^ 

DE^RIPTIVE SOCIAL REPORTING: DISSEMINATION 

♦ 

We have mentioned that getting secondary data ^into the hands of 
rural decision-makers and the general public is pnly the first' step in ^ 
the process of incorporating soci^ indicators into the planning proces 
The feasibility of achieving the expressed goal involves at least one 
additional activity: Rural resident^ should be shown how the utilizati 
of these datia can facilitate the planning process. 
Basic Questions Pertainin»^to Dissemination . , 

Since our intent was to stress'^the use of social indicators for 
needs^ssessment, the staff began constructing a dissemination model 
containing the specifics of how we would disseminate ^th^ social reports 
in a needs assessment context. A formal definition of the concept 
iU-ssemination model was o^ the first order. Our definition read: 



A dissemination model represents a detailed account 
of the specific information and services made 
available^via basic research which will be provided 
to audiences in the field, ^ ' , 



1 

The introductory chapter, including a graphic presentation of 
the table design variations, is presented in /ppendix ' C. 



TlJls dpnctptualization ^led us to envision four critical questions ^ 
to be answered as. we e^tplored the best mechanisms for providing' out^Uts of 
•the project in an applied settings 



' ' ^ " (1) Who i^ill be recipients of the information and 

services? " 

(Dissemination for Whom?) , , ' 

^2) What information and services will be provided 
. the recipients? ") 
(Cis semijf-^tJi^B^^^f^y^ t ? ) 

*(3) How wilrthfbrmation and services be provided 

to thd recipients? - , ' 

(Wssimihation through What?) 

' ' . ' ■ \ \ ~* 

Who will provide the informatioR and services 
to the recipients? ' , 
, • • (Dissemin?itidn by Whom?) ^ *" . 

. • „ In anticipation of the dlTs semination process, the staff pWded data 

, to de^cision-^makers pripr t,o the construction of the social reports. 

• Dur^g a three^onth period-.;-apprdximately six months prior to the major 

•dissei^inationeffort-the project staff, in, cbnjunction with multi- ^' 
county Cooperative Extension specialists, began responding to requests ' 

for. information and services on the part of decision-makers in the 
"l ' . . 

. pilot area. These requests came before, and during, the p^^i^ess of 

- interviewing the decision-makers in the field'. Requests ^typical ly invol^d 

„ the molfilization of se(iondary data Vhich was then presented to the 

decision-makers. Projegt staff were responsible for mobilizing ahd 

organizing the , data fpr presentation; extension personnel joined the 
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The Extension siJe^clalists Included a regional Community Resource ' 
Development Specialist and Rural Development Specialist of the Iowa 
^^ni ^ /r^r'"' ?P^^i^.li«'<=« played a vital role m the develop- 

' of hrrol7ir??'?J 'f^^^^^^^^- « complete dJIcussion 
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•■ . . .< 

proj-ect staff during the dissemination process. Data ^analysis and 

policy, implications were u8ual\br 'dJLecuiSsed with the tlient during the 

( 

data presentation^ Sucn^ expertences were useful ♦in constructing and 
disseminating the social reports, 

Digs^ination via the^ounty Conference: Purpose an^ Agenda 

' / 

The experience of responding to, requests for information and ^ 
services (what we referred to as ''information requests'*) provided a ^ 
beneficial learning expj^rience for the re^earch-e^ctension staff* it 
\:ertainly facilitated' planning for the major dissemination effort. 

The decipipn was made to emphasize a series of county conferences 
as the primary means to disseminate' the bulk c^f the information generated 
by the research staff. One conference was t^be ^eld in each of the 
nine counties In the pilot region. ^ The confereticfes were defined as 
rather int.ensive in> nature; a six-hour agenda , was planned. Members oi^ 
the project staff, an Extension sociologist, and the Extension Community 

Resout'ce Development Specialist for tlfe pilot region conducted the 

. r , ■ ' ^ . : . ■ . 

conf erf fences* ' 

V ' / ' 

The purpose of the conferende was • to* consider the topic of needs 
• ' , # 

assessment from a comrephensive perspective. Four piajor segments were 

included in the ag*enda: ^ . \ 

■ ' • ' • / . ■■ ■ 

X (1) an overview of the needs assessment process; 

<2) a review of three systematic approaches (the 

survey, key informant , .and public '^forum % 
approaches) to needs assessment; / 

(3) a look at needs assessment using the social * ' ^ 

indicators approach; dnd 

(A) a review^ of sources of aasistance j^feyond the 
workshop. 



.In more specific terms, the strategy was to 'accomplish at least 10 
maj^r activities during tlje confetence: 

(1) >^Help the participants obtain a cledrer under- 
, standing of needs assessment. , | ^ 

(2) Consider the importance pf need8(' assessment in 
the overall scheme o'f the^ planning ptfocess. 

(3) Discuss the role of citizen Input in the needs 
assessment process. • , , 

(A) .Present some orf the ''pros'* and "confe" of having 

citizens involved in the needs aasessment process. 

^ (5) Present four systematic approaches to needs 41^ 
assessment; consider the jpajor advantages and^ 
disadvantages associated with each approach. 

(6) Distribute the cbunty social report. 

. (7) ' Indicate how the report, was organized and what 
kinds of data were included in the volume^ 

.(8) Show conference participants how the data in 
the report can be iTsed for assessing needs. 

^ (9) Indicate how those in attendance might solve 
some of their planning need^ by using the 
^ services, knowledge, and expertise offered ✓ 

j ^ by the U.Sy,D.A.-i;.S.U. Cooperative Extension 

* Service. 

(10) Evaluation of the conference by partl^cipants,^ ' 
(so as to strengthen future program^) 

A workbook tiiat included some of the. key ide|fi, concepts, and 
approaches discussed during the cdnf erence^'was prepared and presented 
to the audience.*^ / * 

The conference was pretested in one of the nine counties. After 

revisions wer^ made in. the conference progfam, the remainder of the 

* 

workshops were conducted approximately eight months later. 
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The conference agenda may m ToVtnd in Appendijt^D, Part A. The 
workbook ife presented in Appendix D, Part B. 
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Some of the material presented at the conferehce was introduced to 
participants through the ^se of somewhat non-traditional techniques* 
Three portions of the conference agenda are cases in point. 

Prior to the discussion of ^ the role of citijzien l^put in the neef)l« 
assessment procfess, conference partici^^'^nts were ^sked to complete a 
ten-iter|i questionnaire (see Appendix D, Part A). The statements dealt with 
their attitudes and past behavior regarding citizen involvement in the . 
planning process • The completed questionnaires^ weie then scored by 
project staff, and the results were f ed ^back to the participants later 
in the conference. Each participant then had> an opportunely see 
how hia or her total score compared with other members of the grQup* 
An ibem analysis provided the frame of ref et^ence for a meaningful 
discussioA of eacfi of the ten statements. , 

The reader has been introduced to the conceptual framework used to 

. ^ 

organize the data irt the social report. This framework could have 

beien shared with conference participants by using the traditional "lecture" 

format, ^ince this portion of the progr^Ai was of extreme importance tO 

the overfill success of the conference, the staff sought an innovative 

way to communicate the ideas included in the framework without unduly 

boring and/or confusing the audience. In preparation for the conference 

pte-test, the staff collaborated with tlie Extension staff to^reate a 

f ictional short stOry about a young dec^lo^-maker who was j^itro^uced » 

to the intricacies of the planning process by a wise^ old planner during 

a dream^ The short story was adapted into script form> arid an audio 

tape was prepared for presentation at the initial confetence. The tapp 

ran 22 minutes. Since response to the idea by the pre-test audience was * 

^favorable, the staff took the l^ea one step further. The staff, in 

%^ 



conjunc^on with audlo^and graphic experts^ produced' a ten minute audio- 
visual program which was presiented at the remaining conferences. Whd^le 
the ^story li-ne" of the script had not changed, the content of the story 
was condensed. A series of cartoons (representing an artist's con- 
ception of 'activity undertaken in the,, story) helped the audience focus. 

♦ 

on the Interaction between the'^nalve and wise^decislon-maker in a 
lighthearted,' yet poignant > way."*^ ( 

h» previously mentioned, the problem of incorporating social indl- 

A ■ 

cator data in the planning process involves more than the delivery of 
needed information to decision-makers. Many planners also require some ^ 
background as to how these data may be 'utilized. The approach developed 
by project staff involved training th6 audience in a multistep. process 
for planning with data. Emphasis was on using the data for needs assess- 
ment purposes. ^ 

Fbllowing the audio-visual program and a brief review of how the 
social report was constructed, the staff took the participants through 
a series of steps, using a prepared exarjple as illustration, which had 
•^them: ^ . , ^ 

(1) Articulate what they felt the needs werfe; ' * . ^ - 

X2) Review the data in the social report to see 
what information could be analyzed which had 
bearing on the identified problem? 

(3) Remoi!^ relevant time-series datai from the 
, report; ^ 

(4) #Make some likerpretative judgments with regard 
^ to what the data for each of these variables 

were indicating in terms of social change; and 



1 » *. ' ^ 

, The script is not Included in the cpnfeirence workbook teprintad 
i(0.^t>pendlx' D. Copies vlll be made available upon request. 



(5) Make an overall^ interpretation about social 

ccfnditions baeed upon the analysis o^ the data 
as a^ whole , ^ / ' \ 

Th^ staff then communicated to the audience some of; the problems - 

associated with ^using the social indicator approach for planning. 

(I ■ ^ 

i ■ ■ . ■ 

, SOCIAL itolCATOR MODELING , ' 

Although the major purpose of this report is to discuss the 
descriptive social reporting phase of Project 2142, social indicator 
modeling is another lraport|^nt phase in the overall social indicator 
research program at Iowa State University. An overview of ^the initial 
work in the modeling area will be briefly discussed in this section. 
The discusslpn' is consistent, with the introduction to social indicator 
modeling presented in Klonglan, Warren, et al. (1976) and represents a 
synposis of Feakr (1977c) and Fear, Warren, and Klongls^n (1977, forthcoming) 

Earlier in this report we suggested that socidl indicator modeling 
may be viewed, at least in terms of one perspective, as an arena for 
•analyzing cause-etfect relationships occurring within one or more 
policy-relevant^ectors of society. The ipitfal focus of our social 

V 

j.ndicator modeling work dealt with the health sector^ The county was 

2 

the research unit of analysis (N 99) . A raacro-soclologlcal model 
of the determinants of physical health status was developed and tested. 

The original model is consistent ia scope and orientation with the 

« ' ' ' ' ■ 

conceptual framework upon which the descriptive social reporting work 

._ . • . 1 

An outline of the multistep approath is presented. in Appendix D, 
Part B, 

2 4 

The cases were the 99 counties in the state of Iowa, ^ 
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was baaed. The model Included ten major variables. Two var^bles 
measured .factors which may influence the level ot health experienced fey 
an Aggregate of people, ' buf which are difficult ^or health planners to 
manipulate. The factors included basic demographic and econonAc ffeature^. 
Fouif variables invc(lve^^ the level of well-being in important sectors 
of society which are difficult for health planners to manipulate, but 
may also influence health" status. These variables are the level of. ^ 
well-being in education, housing, employment, and income. The last tfet 

of variables measured health system factors, ^variables which health 

t 

planners can manipulate in order tio enhance the level of health status, f 
Health system factors included: The^llo'cation of financial resdtircds 
in the health sector, the structure of health services, and the uti^Liza- 
tion of health services. The tenth variable in the model wag the 
•ultimate dependent variable — physical health status. , 

A relatively new technique was employed in the measurement process. 
Rather than using a single! indicator or index to measure the concepts in 
the model, multiple indicators were employed. The multiple indicator 
approach permits the measurement of multiple dimensions of a complex 
concept without converting the indicators into a .summary measure. A 
total of 77 indicators were 'used to measure the ten concepts. A Series 
of empirical criteria were use^ as' a means for selecting th6 two best 
Indicators to measure each cancept. A model building approach was t^en 

J 

employed to evaluate the original modeJ.. Based upon the results of 
the theory building, the original' model was moderately revised. The 
revised model was then tested using two different testing procedures. 



^ • flesuiLts of • the multiplef iridtcator .model 't«st suggested thAt the 

, ^ , • ' ■ . ' ■'. '■ ^ • ■ ' ' 

aggregate level of education was the b^gdt predictor of pogltlv^ changes ^n 
health atatua. Health system factors, suctj as the structure of health, 
senvices (e,g., the number of physicians), had, a negl;Lglble effect op 
health status. ^ * . * 

. ..." 

The table of contents of the volume in which the above is "discussed 

Irt more detail l^s presented In Appendix E. V . \ 

• .• , ^ * f ■ 

V FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS ■ ^ • ' 

\ • . . • ; . _ .. ■ •, ; ^ ■ 

The major thrust of the descriptive social reporting phase of the 

research was brought to closure with the. completion of the county 

«. ' * . 

conferences, ^s indicated, the* work described in this report represented 
a pilot effort; evaluation of . the project (undertaken while this vdtume 
was In preparation) will provide a fertile batfkground for the development 
pf future research goals in the area of descriptive social reporting* 

The social indicator modeling work Tias. just begun* As discussed 
earlier, the initial focus pf^our social indicator modeling work dealt 
with the health septor. However, the concern withn,quality of life involves 
many other sector^ such as education^ employment, and public safety. 
Thus, future social Indicator modfelinfe^jefforts will^ analyze cause-effect 
relationships within and among other^areas of well-being; the result 
wilL be cross-sector analysis rather than the usual sector analysis* 

Emphasis at this time has stressed the explanation of changes in soc- 
ial cohditlons from a cause-effect perspective; Although ^planation 
ia critically important, another aspect of. the problem may be evert^ more 
significant — particularly from tHe vantagepoint of the policymaker. 



Reference is made to prediction .-^ One variation of the modeling approach— 
viz.,' social forecasting—may be a policy-relevant means by wh:|.ch to 
communicate potential future states to decision-makers ^hen a variety 
oJ' different assumptions are made concfernlng other Important social 
variables- Computer simulation techniques will be used as the primary 
methodological vehicle for the social forecasting efforts. 

♦ 9 

The problems Inhibiting successful social Indicator modeling, as 

<■ ■ ■ ■ - . ' 

In many other scientific research areas,, are Jrheoretlcal and methodological 
in orientation. 'An /jveremphasls may have Ijeen given to the solution 
oT methodological problems confronting the social indicator researcher*. 
Perhaps this is due, in part, to the fact that "methodological 'difficulties 

f 

are easier to resolve when compared to complex theoretical Issues. 
But it can be argued that the contribution of social indicator research 
will only be as great as the strength of the conceptual systems upon 
which that research Issbased. And the significance of theory is not 
defined as such *>8trlctly from a "sclentlf Ic" perspective; it is 
vital importance fo^ policymaking. The results of model testing, 
irrespective of the sophistication of the testing techjiiques used, will 
yield relatively meaningless information if the model is inferior. ^ 
It is imperative that social -iff^cator models adequately riapresent 

♦ 

processes occurring in social and cultural systems that pertain to the 
problems facing policymakers. Therefore, the concern for developing - 
stronger theoretical frameworks for social indication will be an' 
integral part, of future research efforts. 
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APPENDIX A 



/. OVERVIEW OF THE CONCEPTUAL 'FRAMEWORK 



(Frotnj Klonglan, Warren^ et al. rl976:10-13) * ' 

When dlfttussingv tHi6 meaeurement issue earlier In this report, we 
mentioned that one of the key problems facing researchers was knowing 
what to measure. It is evident from our description of Project il42 
that the research is designed to enhance the social policy j^roc^ss at 
the local level. Therefore, the answer to the question o#what to , , 
meaaure shbuld be approached from a policy perspective. We viewed 
the' process of establishing what to measuife as a conceptual" cnr theoretiT 
c6l problem. ' ' ' 

The conceptual process began by identifying a set .of qualijty of 

life areas 6r sectors (which we refer to as agrees of social well-belnj ^ ) '^ 

that are commensurate with what is commonly conceived in the literature 

as embodying the basis of social well-being. The well-being areas" 

are distlnetive in that decision-makers are often in a position to . 

do something about" the problems facing people in these areas v.ia 

social policy. We identified eight such areas: . ^' ' 

Health Employment 
Education Leisure and Recreation 

• Public Safety .Housing 

Income ' ^ Physical Environment 

Once these areas were identified, another question was raised: 

What are some of, the things decision-infers lean do ^ to help improve" the 

. ' 

level of well-being experienced by people in the eight identified- 
well-belAg areas? The st^^ff identified three major types of • activities. 
We refer to each -activity or facto^M a ' component in^the conceptual 
, framework. * ' . 
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!♦ . Rilsources Compooent- -Mfta9ure8 the amount^ 

df dpllar 3 available to decision-makers (local levej 
:V . In our ca^ie) that can tfe «pent on the provision of^ 
$aplcea t9 people j ^^ea ch Well-belrvg^area» Also 
'raeasurea ho%i these doll^s are alpcatjed (expended)\ 
In terms of ^urcjiaslng, specific ty^s^of services. 

2 . The Structure of Services Component — Meacluree t 
numter of services In each w6ll-belng area. These 
. f ^ services Include the service personnel and service 
facilities provided by programs, 

3i The Utilization of Services, Component — Measures 
* the extent to which the services ma4e available via 
expended dollars are being utilized . Also measures 
the accessibility people have to these services and 
the equltableness by which these services are 
utilized by relevant soclodemographiq groups (e*g., 
racial minor It Id^^ 

The three Identified componenta In the fr^miework measure broad factors/ 

■ ..* ■ V • r 

which may contribute to the level of well-being. Measurement of the' 
level of experienced well-being .Is the focus of the fourth component 
of the framework: ^ ^ - - 

4* The Status of Social Well-Being Compo*nent~ Measures 
^ the level of well-being experienced by people In^terms 
^ of the criterion of "well-of fness" or quality of 

living, i.e., how healthy, well-educated, well- 
housed, etc., people are. 

The- conceptualization done up to this point helped Identify several 

key factors Involved In the well-being process. Yet. the conceptual \ 

framework was not suf f IclenjL^ue to a perceived lack of breadth* For' ' 

example, a set of fundamental resources, available In varying •flegr^es , ^ 

.1.. 

characterized every geopolitical unit (such as a community, state, or 
ttation) from a demographic , ecologlcai, and econortic perspective. The 
project ptaff noted that although many of^^tl^se basic Resources, are 
either unmaipipulable or, at best, very difficult to manipulate by 
decision-^al^iirr^ may affect t>e level of Well-being people experience. 
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These .considerations leS to an expanaion.of the f^ratnework. A set 

of factors, referred to as the resource baae ,^ Wfere added ^to the frame- 

■ ' «• 

work. Three dimensions of the resource base are described below: 

!• The^huroan Resource Dimension — Measures various 
aspects of thp population including population 
^ composition, population distribution, populirtion 
change^ and family ptructure. 

2v Th^ Geographical/Physical Dimension- ^Measures such 
aspects as amount ^nd type of mitural resources, ^ 
climatic conditions, and how the land is organized ^ 
(i.e* » land use) . 

3*^, The Economic Dimension — Measures various factors [ 
which can affect the vitality of an economy . 
These factors are often associated* with one or more 
sectors of the economic base. These sectors 
include the government sector, transportation and 
communication sector, agricultural sector, and 
commercial-industrial sector. 
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^ OVERVIEW OF THE INTERVIEWS WITH LOCAL-LEVEL DECISION-MAKERS . 
. (krom: Fear, 1977a: 30-34) . 
Sample ' V ' < 



Non-probability "purposive" design 

Interview the administrative chief , director, coordinator, etc., in 
every decision-making organization at the multicounty level iii the 
Iowa Title V area and ,in one of the^pilot counties . 

How identify organizations?: . * ^ ' 

^ —Began by developing an inventory of orj?anlzatlons by area of well- 
being ,(in the conceptual framework) from the oi:;ganizations identified 
in the Iowa Title V^," Community Resource Development Directory" 
prepared by the Mid-Iowa Development Association in 1975. 

—Asked the area Extension Community Resource Development. Specialist 

e V rural development specialist to 
independently dev^rlo^ a list of organizations at the multicounty level 
for eaclv^ well-being area. 

—Asked the County Extension Director (CED) ift the seleeted pilot county 
to develop a list of organizations by well-being area for his county . 

The initial list of organizations at the multicounty and county level was 
compiled from the above sources. We then employed a "snowball" approach 
during the Interview process. Multicounty and county-level interv^.ewees 
wer,e asked to Identify other decision-making organizations for thSr 
respective Jurigdictional area (i.e. , multicounty area or county)./ 

'N-33 ' ^ . ' ^ ' > ' 

Content of' Schedule 

The interview schedule was fairly extensive in terms of breadth of 
coverage. The schedule was 39 pages in length and covered seven major 
topic areas. The schedule was designed by the research staff in closfe 
cooperation with the field extension staff (CRDSand Iowa Title V rural 
development specialist in particular, with some input provided by the ' 
CED in the selected pilot county). An average interview took between 
1 1/2 - 2 hours to complete. 
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Ideap for the content of the schedule w^re drawn from the work of 

Krauez (1975)^ in his ^t^dy of the various kinds of rural development ' 

plans undertaken by local govermwent officials ijuIlUnoia* 

Seven areas of inquiry were included in the schedule': 

1* On the decieioa-making structure :' 

—VJhat decision-making organizational agencies, councils, and boards, 
^ other than your own, exist in your county (or multi-county ^rea) 
for your area of concern (a.g., h^lth)? 

— Which of the decision-making organizations, etc., you identified 
are likely to be discontinued in the near future? Why?. ' 

— What new decision-making organizations, etc. are likely to emerge 
in the near future in your area of cqncern (e.g., health)? 

2. On the paramfeters of the decision-making activitjles undejrtaken by 

your organization . ) * 

—In what areas of decisiOnroiurtcing does your organization get i^ivolved 
(e.g., planning for health services, administering income 
maintenance programs, etc.)? 

■ r'\ ■ ■ . 

— For each Of these areas J what programs are 'currently underway?, 
Which programs were designed by your organization? Which- programs 
are only administered by your organization 1^ ^ ^ 

— What n-ew decision-making' areas, not currently a focufi of your 
• organization, are likely to be a focus of activity >in the near 
future^e.g., recruiting health manpower)? Why? 

3* On needs-^assessment ' ' ' . 



—How does your organization typically come to the conclusiph that 
a need exists which may require action by your Organization? 

Hoy i^re needs ranked on a i?riorlty basis?' » » 

^ -i-po. persbnnel In your organlzat,ion typically consult with persons 
ouWide the organiaiation when it ci^mea to neede-asseesment? If 
tiiey do, with whom are they 41kaly' to consult (names of persons-, 
o)fgahl?sational a|f tuition, positions in org'anlSiatlons) ? 
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' J'fH sUtto dnd federal agencies very, helpful to your org^anl^sation . ,1 . ^ 

•* ' when It comes to rteeds-aesessmcnt? v * . 



'^veloplng L6cal C^oVernitt?tit Actioft l^r'Ogran^ for Ratal 
/; Development. ^iimp«ign-UrbA]ft«, Illlnolsf Illij>o 

. ' / , (Culture Extterltt^jnt Statloh*'Ugricultural Eoonomlbd Reatiarch 

1le.i)o^i?,t!vNo.,*l-3^,)'r' ■ r ' ■ 'J.-.'.':, ■ ... ' . 



IKJ, 



. ' . B-3 . • , / 

« . ■ 

--What do you think th« role of rasearchera shcjuld be with regard, 
to helping deciaion-mak£ira auch aa youraelf engage inyneeda-' 
aaaesament?. • 

- . < ' i \ . , • 

A . On devildpipg plaha and programa J ••' ' , ' 

y • ■ , • • ..... 

—Take plan ot program recently developed by your organization. 
Identify the key steps (phases) undertaken by your organization 
during the pirocess leading to the implementation of the plan or 
pc^gram. . t . * 

— What people outside your organization .(namdbp organizational 
affiliation, positiotjis in organization) participated in the 
planning piTocess leading to implementation? At what point in the 
program development process did they become involved"? Why? 

5. On evaXuatirffc programs * 

— How^ often does your '^organization evaluate implemented programs 
In order to establish how successful .they have b6Bn in meeting the 
needs which people hiave? 

— How ^dpea your organization define 'Evaluation"? ^ 

— If your organi^jsation does not engage in evaluation, what are some 
of the reasons why? . 

— How essential do you believe ev^LLuation is for telling you somethin 
of value that can be used in planning, for future ^programs? ' 
Should "scientific" program evaluation be "built'' into" program 
proposals? Why or why not? 

6* On' the, use* of data in the planning py^ocess ^ 

—How often .have you used statistics in the planning process? 

'^'^ What ate some of the reafions why you have used statistics? ,How 
valu(able have these statistica been? . * 

.—Do you have a preference for qjjjective (non-perceptual, ceneua-type) 
. ^ . ..or subjective, (perceptual i survey-;type) statiaticai data? Why' 
or why not? In what^wa^J's have yoti ueed objective and aubjective 
•statistics lii'the past^" 

—Where' -have 'you obtained the data you have used in the paat (what 
persons and organizations) ? " ^ . ' . 

- —Do you be^eve researchers should provide you with'^statisticfiU. 
y^ata for planning purposes? 

'7. Access to. information sources ^ • • . 

' ' ' " ■ H ■ >i l» I II I I . 11 II 

— Reaaa^rvchera, requested tha opportunity to inspect the reportifr, data 
booka, data filers, etc. on hand whl6h the da cia ion-maker had 
used iiv the past ap data sources for plarjning purposes. 
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Brltf rtvltv of findings of particular r«l>v»ttct 

1 • On n»eda-a8$e89m6nt ^ |w 

A la^^^^ercentage^pf respondents agreed that: 

* --yWe as declslon'-makers need better ways to find otTt what the 
general public feels Important needs are. 



— While better st^tlstlc^ are importajfit for assessing needs 
accuifately : . * ^ ^ ' 

We need to jmake better use of available data. State^level 
a^ncles are not very helpful In providing dajtaOfcCr needs- 
assessment* ' / *' 

. ■ ^ ■ ■ / 

^-Researchers^ should help decision-makers find better ways to / 
assess needs, provide data for needs-^sdessment purposes » and / 
help decision-makers u^e these data In the needs-^assessment 
process. - . \ ' 

. • V V J . ■ • 

On evaluating programs 

\ — Many decision-makers are engaging Xxi ''soft" evaluation; only a 
few are Required to perform a \^forn^al" evaluation* « 

-*-'^e overwhelming majority of those declslon(^mal^ers who had 
engaged In evaluation felt It provided meanlngiul Information. 

^Many decision-makers thought researchers Vould b'e making a 
, valuable contribution If they' could devise a 'simplified format 
C'gu;tde"5 for program evaluation that could be usei at the local 
^l^vel by local pabple to evaluate programs. 

3. On the usp of ' data In the planning ' ptocesa 

- - \ 

— Sllghtly'more than half of the decision-makers Interviewed had 
used statistical data In the past for decision-making purposes* 

—The overwhelming* majority felt that researchers ediould provide 
.statistical ^ta to^ decision-makers* 

» * 

— ^Most d.ectp Ion-makers felt they should work with researchers prior 
to the provision of statistical data. 

\ —About a quarter of thi^ae' who had used statistical data In the 
past tor {Planning purposes had used objective and subjective 
statlstlps about equally. 

■ ■ Y ■ ■ - 

—There appeared/ to ]be no preference for objective over subjective 
measure's^ althpugn about flfdK^of the respondents ¥<{lt 
objective measures wtbre more lyseful for declslonAiDaaklng purposes. 
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Impllcatlone of rasulta for future project activities V •« ^ ' 

\ 1.^ Paucity of data was evident at the local level for decision-making 

\ purposes. '*' , 



• « • 

^ ^2, Fawer-decision makers than we expected had experlencevln uslijg* data 

tors planning process* . ' . 

• *• ^ ♦ 

3. There j*^aa a real concern shown by declsion'-tnakers about needs- 
assessment'^ and how data m^y be employed in the needs^-atfsesament 
^ proc6pfl, ' Perhaps an even more serious problem was the expressed 
desire to- know what Impact? programs had made. 
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PREFACE 



This soclAl report la ^art of • research /ffort undertaken 
at Iowa State Unlv<jr8lty in aa^oclitlon Vlth the Cooperative 
Extenston Service (USDA and ISU) . The research was conducted 
as part of the Title V program of the Rural Development Act of 

1972: ^ J 

A social report provides tussle Information concerning the 
quality of life experienced by people. The variety of statis- 
tics found In this report were Included becfl^fle*they "Indicate" 
something Important about the quality pf 11^ In Calhoun County. 
Thus, these statistics ure labeled %oclal indicators'; because 
they measure Important social concerns aseoclated with quality 
of 'life such aa health, education, eroployment „ Income, leiaure» 
public safety* envtroriroent, and housing In Calhoun County. 
The dsts for most of these Indicators sre presented, for several 
points In time so that chsngee that have occurrtd can be 
discovered. 

T\\i^ social report resulted from Interaction among researchers 
ami decision makers. However^the indicators found in the report; 
BhouljJ not be interpreted as being "the" indicstots that vlll 
be used forever. Constant interaction between researchers and 
decision BsVers is h»>ceosary to provide the best; IndHatore 
poseiMe. Socitl reporting should be sn evolving pfocees V«tween 
dr.clsion m. V.ers oiu\ rc-oeArchore . This is one of the major reasons 



why the repott is betfflji dlstrAut«d to many potential-users > 
during a workshop section. During th* course of the workshop, 
decision mekers viil learn how the report was prepared, and 
why specific li^lcators were selected fot Inclusion in the. 
report. They will also see how the data in the reporf can be 
used for planning, particularly during the needs-assessment 
Btsges of the planning process. 

The need for social reports has been expressed on the part 
of many federal and state officials because massive amounts of 
information are being , collected by Itinumersble gbveroment 
agencies, but much of this information is rare ly_ Organized in a 
ussble form applicable to the planning proceaa. This report is 
an attempt to organlte policy-reUvatft information for' Calhoun 
Pounty. While many <aoclal reporta have been publlehed at the 
federal, atate, and metropolitan levels, very few county-Uvel ' 
social reports have l)e*n cons trusted . Thla report was developed 
in order to^ proviiU^licy-relevant Infotmatlon at the county 

level. . , . ^ * 

The plan of thli repojrt la aa follows. In Chapter 1, the 
conetruction and organiiatlon of thla report la dlacuaaed. 
Chaptars 2 through 12 contain tha aoa^al Indlcatore of the 
quality of Ufa in Calhomv County .^.^ Bach of these chapters 
K will focus 6n a different area of social concern » 

: u • (. ) ■ 
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TH? WBttC COiikiEHN AI^)UT QUALITY or LIFE " ' 

Quality <>f.:llf« Is a coaC«mppr«ry topic, The findings of 

cbuhtl^tt* Opinion^ polU 9i|^odljJly suggest thst |the average 

Amet.Uan via yltaUy concerned aboqt su^h p.ubltc issues as 

invironmentai concfitioita; energy c6ha<iirvatlon and developmoot, 

•nd population, growth. Mox«dvep/ Americans in ^the 19)0'a.hav€ ' 

l^een llcced with Inflatloio, high rates ot uneiaployment , and%eky- 

rocketing hCetth care delivery and:;housin(^ costs. Many.paople 

have surted" to ^ whether w«;ian achieve; and^jnaintain a hlgh - 

quality of life. A number' of Americin'^ "believe that our quality ^ 

of life hat jdiiqcljlnad bel^ause of a ^acreaa^ in; fiiie production • 

■nd cdnsui^tiQH of aone of the "^good t;hi,ng;s"* of Aaerijcan life. ' 

^It is app||lt'enc that Aaerica no Longer posseaaes unlimitred resources, 

Conaequently, fost of u* undeifa't«(^<^ thai t. to s« cure a high (|uaiiiy ' 

of lifs, *'trad« offa** ere necaasary, but difficult, in th<.y«ry ' 

complex eituatW tff »odam Aiwrl^i. Tor ejumpte^ |Juj national . : 

thruat for energy «:onaervat ion and independence ic>fteii clashea 
■. # ■ . * , ' . . 

with a' pera6n*l dealre fxjr lower Cranaportitlon coats, \ * 

VTTif kurd»n of {mproiHng the ^tity of life i.^ .often * ^ . . 
equar4ty platy^ <m the ehautdere of puhlio deoiaipn makepe. 
theaa dec la ion Mke re are faced wUh tha reaipon*ibility of 
dave loping^ llpJlaMntini, and ^valoatipg the aocial pXama atid 
prpgriMia nae<j|«d to inaur^ well-belDi^ for all peppl^\ 

Vhila a<ic:|h attention ift;Vfocuaed oxi tha >6clal (iro^leaia >. 
confrontin| rt«e nation a whole, a variety of ^fitii^il probleM 



.'f^ce people at tWe local l^velV' For example, how may acatce*^ 
• . ./r^epurcaa best allocated to improve health care delivery 
and. houaing conditficuiia jln the ..local comnunity? State and 
federal, decision makera often cartnot help alleviate Many of 
theai; prbble^ as direc,tly, .or as well, as looal-level deciaion. 
. inakers. I/).(;al-IeveJ decision makiers, being clofaat to these ^ 
problems, have the pdtential to effectively act upon pressing 
social .jjlroblems; . ; ! « ' ^ . " 

^ The. purpose of irhie report in to provide. a baeia for aeatat- 

<ng loaal'tevel de&leion makere, partioularli* at the oount^ 

\ level in the plcMinp prpceee. In tha remainder of thia chaptar. 
we ahall eKplaln mdre about .the reieairc1f>». the content .of the 

^, m^oift,, and |iov tbia report can be iiaed by CadhouQ County dfcl- | 
aioh.B^karf; 

.'V ■ ; c. ■'• 

■ . . ,. ^ . ,^ •.» • . 

- v . WHAT THIS 11ep6rT is. ABOUT: 

; EFFECTIVE PLAHHI»K> SOCIAL IMPICATORS 

A naJOT coticem ahare^by dacialon atokera at all levela 
is the: al>ility to laolate k«y prdblena facing tha people . 
to whom the;^ are teaponalble. One of thjl'.auuiy; v«ya dacialon 
■nkera .oan obtain an urtderatap^lng 'Of what eom pi (haaa li^y 
. . . .problaiui are ia to analyjsa thalr juriadlct'ioaal araa. Ooa 
fom of Inforttftion^a atatiatlca ^^tiiit' yiodlqata'' tha ao<Ul 
walUbaing or quality of. Ufa axparlanced by paopia. ill the 
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fpj Mny ya^ra, eoonomlsts hava Masutad aconoAins Condltlona . 
through a aat of aconomlc iDdlcatora. Howavj^r, tha concern for' 
Inprdvlng our quality of Ufa ^oaa beyond what simply economic 
Indlcatora can nffl ua. In addition to economic Indicators , deci- 
sion ^oakera nV^ social indlcatora of broader social condltlona 
auch aa healthy ad^jcat^ion, laleura, public safety, environn^nt, 
and housing. Thus, the information provided by a set of economic 
Indicators alone le not enough to assess the quality of life 
experienced by people. Thl« belief Is found In ths goal of 
'^balanced rural development/' Balanced rutal development refets 
ti\ the notion that the quality of life experienced by people 
concernf more than le reflected by economic Indicators of Income 
and eW^loyment. Thus, a set of aoclal Indicators provides Infor- 
mation bfyond what Is provided by ecy^lc^ indicators and hops- 
fully, may be uaeful In improving the broad social conditions 



mentioned above. 

0 



^During tha paet decade, ireeearchere have been working on 
identifying a sel^ of Indlcatore that measure theAe broader 
aepecte of quality of llfet Theei eoclal Indicators are statle- 
tics tfiat maaaura the- noneconomlc, as well aa the economic, 
featuree aeeoclated with the quality of life experienced .by 
, f^ople* Social Indicatory* therefore, measure well-belngi' In . 
a Viltlety of gfntirelly recoi^lsed public concern araae. Thaa'a 
QOnceme m^gtit Include how hMlthy peol;>le are, how well-houaed 
.'people^l'e, and how safe people are ftom criminal actAylty. 



Social indicator data have been uead by decleion makere 
at the national level aa a baaia for obtaining a^'kaener gwara- 
neia and understanding about how w«ll-pff people are and ^ In 
addition, how our quality of life hae changed over a per^CKi of 
time* Deta of/this type have becbme a valOabla aaaat in the 
social pollcy^planhlng process, especially whan decleion maker 
are trying tcT aaeese what major neede people hive. 

Whereaafa great deal of attantloiy hae been devotid to 
developing eoclal Indicators at the national level* very llttl 
effort hae been directed towar<^ devel()ping ioclal indlcatore at 
the locar level. Yet Aoclal Ihdlcajtors can help golve the 
problem of a lack of Information experienced by many locals 

level decleion makere due to the lack of acceaa to dUta eourcee 

< 

Furthermore* social indlcatora can be a valuable tool .In thi 
proceae of effective planning elnce theae data can provide the 
baaia for an a\:curate and objective vlaw of social condlt'^onB). 

What typea of indlcatore were aelected for this eocial 
report on Calhoun County? He ah^ll addreae t queetlon In ^ 
the next eectlon. ^ 

i APPR0ACUB8 TO MBASURiNG WBLL-BEI1IC 

■ • *• 

Itaaaarohara, atta«|>tln| to aa«lat ^aclalon Mktfra by pro- 
viding data, Mat provlda tha typa of data that la ralavattt tot 
tha pollcy-plannlAg procaaa. In otdar to com to an undaratand 
'log about what pbllcy-ralatad Indlcatora ahoul4 ba' dovalopad fo 
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Cilhoun County, the rtttirch^.ff btg.n^by t.klng an l^orfn^ 
question: What art tha oi^ social policy araas In which 
daclalon. arc made that affact wall-being? W. have referred 
to iome of theaa policy a^eae In the previous section. ^ 
^ El U ht policy-related areas of well-being 

Tbere are a number o& {>ollcy areas that affect well-beln^. 
Hovfver, there Is a fairly high degree of agreement that eight 
areas are of particular significance In /Cmerlcan society. 
Tbafe areas are: 



Health 

Education 
Public Safety/ 
Housing 



Income 
Eaployisant 
^viron^ant 
Leisure snd Recreation 



Therefore, In attempting to enhance our quality of life 
through balanced ruraVdavalopi^nt, important questions about 
these vsrioiui ^resa\of social wall-being must be anawetad. 



For exaaiple: \ ^ 

Health: .How healthy are out people? 
Public Safety: How safe are our people? 
Education: fHow waU-educated are our |ieople? ^ 

E«ploy«i«ntj/ How many people ara eK)loyad, 

unemployed, or uiWIetemployadt-^ 

In(joB«t How abla ara our people to obtain a 

Buff iciant living incomeft . -y^ 



1. 
^ 2. 
3. 
A* 



6. fusing: 

7. Leiaure: 



How adequate la our housing? 



Do our people have adequate reaourccs 
for leisure activities? 



8. Environment J 



How claan and safe is our sir, 
■treamii,* lakes, and rivers? 



T yp.a of ind^ catnr, me.,urlnR key ^>^>-nr, in the well-being areas 

\t IS reaaonable to assume that the next important step 
would be to Identify a key set of social Indicator^ for these 
eight well-being areaa. But from a planning per>pectlv«, what 
type, of information about each of tha.t^ area, are neaded? fim^ 
l^ i, im portant accurately mala ure the W '^'^atua" of 
well-being ,, Thia will give dacision maker, information about, 
currant n£ui condition., auch a. how many people are unemployed, 
ho^i many Deopl. are dying froa. cancer, and how maqyi^ople are 
living In iubittndard housing. 

A ..cond vry iWort.nt que.tlo*. fro. . policy viewpoint 
1,. uh^t fictori con^r^hut. to th # l«v«l ot v«ll-b«lng txp.r t:: 
■ncd by p.opl«T A. w.^ntlon.d b.for.. <i.cl.lon «k.r. In . 
position to po.ltlv.ly .f fct w.,ll-b,lng h.v. varying d.gr... ^ 
of control ovr nom of th« k*y f .ctor. 'tl-t cont^lbut. to our 
quality of Uf. ' What .r. .ow of the., k.y factor.t Thr.a 
ba.lc factor, ar.! ftnand^ r.aourct. ■wvlcM . an,i tha 
.ffltlant utllt«tlon of aarvlcaa . It ahould b. noted th.M . ^ 
factor! ara cloaaly related. 



\ 



Th« m>«t li»pt>it«nt fActor of th«p« thta# (•ftoiB !• 

WvXc«» - Through the lmj[»U»mo^n£«t ly^^^ .YA*. 

^^JLJ»««4»JL •UiCb_*»».)l*JrtltK c^f r*.. W« u«ui«Hy think ot i»<^rv- . 
lc«« A« coming In two f Mnw : (D t hc» personal who provide 
••rvicea (r phyaU UaH) and (2) 'the facl lltle a In which 

rh^ac-^IW^rnrlcrn «iv oftt^rod (e .K » hoapltaU) . 

©•cli-lon Mk«r« muHl have a aufflclcnt amount '^f ^M^^y at tbclr 
disffoaal In otd^r to provide th« critical ■f.r^tti^s vhlch P^plc 
f«qalr« to aatiafy thvlr iieode . Unfortunately, ioncy la a 
arara ra«ourca. Tharafore» the dolUra avallab/c to decision 
«ak«r« «u«t b« Judlcltiualy and rationally «n6catod in orde?: 
CO provide aarvlc^ that help »eet priority nroda . 

rurt]imtm>Tm^ no f^t tjetj ho^ mma^jX J[?.«^'^9_«» •J« 

problaM fat log ^clalon aak«r« In thla regard U( to luaure that 
available aervtcaa ar« eifj?^^ UplljL '^^^ "^"^ 

urilitation ratea nocd to be rorefuUy ■ooltorod, but. alao that 
a#rvlcaa ahould b« aaally acceaelble to pimple lo terna of both 
co»t of tht aarvlce and distance fro. tha aarvlce, Tn addition, 
d«cl«ioQ aakara should know vhather tha paopla vho nead aervlces 
thm womt (•.§.• the economically dlaadvantagmd) mtm actuaUy 
u»iiit thf avalUbla aarvlcea. 
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rigura 1 provldca a auwaary of out dlacuaalon. The thiee 
policy-relevant factors we conalderad aa contributing to the 
level of well-being— financial resources, services, and the 
utlUratlon vAsorvUes- are illustrated. Ttia evaluation of the 
level of vell-bVlng may help daclalon uakara decide how available 
dollars can best be allocated, Thua, Figure X on page 6 depicts 
a decieioo-roaking framework that may be uaeful' in the policy 
proceaa. In aumo.ry. this decision-waking framework contains the 
four basic faotora of (1) fiuancial resources, (2) servlcma, 
(3) utlllEatiou of services, atxd (A) level of vall-beiuM' 

As mentioned » the rcocorch staff bel ievea "that social 
Indicators for the eight well-being areas identified in the 
l«»t section dhould be made available to decision makers. The 
Ipur ^llcy^L^AatolJact^^ discussed in thi>_ Pgctjon r^gi^^ 
the rix"^\^ indieatora that should be made svsU^U f ^ii^^^^^ 
ot JL^ese jueaa. An «ismple of an indicator mrtasuriogv each fac- 
tor for the health srea is presented ixx Flgnre 1» 

Fnctor. af fectlnj^ well-b«lna lunnUy bcyooJ th£.xootjoL2L 

The three factors (flnWncl.l re«ourc«», Bervlc«», and 
utllUatlon of servicea) con«lder«d In the pr.vloua section - 
that oontrlbuta to the fourth (actor (level of well-being) are. 
In varying degrees, under the declalon -aker'a control. For 
example, a decision maker My decide to Initiate, •alntalo, oi 
ttrminata car tain iarvjeaa. 



\ Flgar.-l. Pollcy-r.l.ted f.ctor. contrWlng to ch. l.v.l of w.U-b«lng 



Ar,., of yoU-b'iln,: H..lth * Muc.tlon. Public .S.f.ty. Hou.lng. Bnployment . 

•nd Lalture and Recreation ^ 



iDcome^ Physical Envlronmant'» 



LEVEL 
OF 

WBLL-BBING 

v 

• •g< » nuMbar of 
daacha dpa to 

l^aunonia 



-AVAILABIWTY AND 
- EXPENDITURE, OF 
FINANCIAL RESOURCES 



•*g*» expandlturaa of 
county govartMat for 
haalth aiid hoapitala 




BFFICIEHT ^ 
" UTILIZATION ^ 
Of SMV^CES ' 



• •g* » hoapltal bad 
utiliiatioo rata 




STRUCTURE 
" . OF 

SSkVlCBS 



%^ f number of 
hdapital bede 

4 




* The health area le u.ad a4 the Vael^ 'for the different e>aii«»lee presented la 



•■ch box. 



bo 
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On thB othav hand, that*^ ccpb 9om faotor$ thought to affi$at 
th0 ImSel of i)0ll''b»tng that aj*4 b0yond, th0 d0oiBion mk0r*B 
aontPoL Th^ar f«ctora may ba conaldarad baalc socloaconomlc 
and ^laographlcal varlabla^ thft fundamantally charactarJlia a 
political unit, auch aa a' county » vlW thaaa aa conatltutlng 
«a! raaourca ^arfa , i^^Thara ar« aaaantlally thraa broa^typaa of 
ratourcel, aa dap;ictad In Plgura 2 on paga 8, tha^^an ba includad • 
In tha i^aourca baa«.4^ human raaourcaa , gapgraphlcal/phyalcal 
r aaourca a , and aconomic raaoui^caa . 

Huaao raaourcaa rafar to a va|rlaty Qf Important population-* 
ralatad condltlona. • Soma of tha varlablaa aaaoclatad with huaan 
raaourcaa ara (1) tixm composition of tha population (a.g.^ by aga 
aod aax),!^ (2.) J^htrdlat\lbut Ion of tha population (a.g., tha urban/ 
rural dlatrlbu\lQn)^y(^) tha changa Sfto population alia^ and 
(4) changaa In living arrangfrnanti and f anlly^atructura (a.g.,4. 
tranda In tha nuabar of marital dlaaolutlona) . Gapgraphlcal / 
^hyalcal raaourcaa Involva^i^aalc faaturaa ol^^^Mg^land , auch aa tha 
ttuabai^of\acra^ davotad to agricultural tblf^^^atount avallabla' 
natural raaourcaa (a.g.» foraat landa, «lnaral dapoalta, ate.),, 
and clliMtic condltlona* BcooAilc raaourcaa^ ralata to tha vitality 
of tha^aconovy aa raflactad In tha following aconoailc aactora: 
(1) govarnMnt aactor» (2) tranaportatlon and condnicatloit aaetpr^ 
(3) agricultural aactor« and (4) c<7iiiaar<;lal and Induatrl^l aactoA 

Drasatle changaa In thaaa baalc/iaaourcaa 9uch aa aV ^ 

algnlf leant Incraiya In tha nu«b^ of paopla jtovlng ouf of a ' 



locala, can affact vall-balng. Tat public dadalon nakara can- 
Slot d'lt«aotly affact chang^aa In out-^igratlon. Slnca factora that 
conatltuta tha raaourca b'a^ may affact our quality of Ufa, . 
.daclalon makara ahould ba awara of tha changing conditions 
Involving humani gaographlcal/phyalcaii at&d aconomlc raaourcaa* 
Thar^fprfj tha raaaarch ataff hag ldantlfl»d^aoclyl Indlcatora 
that magaura tha raaourca baaa, M wall iia tha alght araaa 9f 
vall"balng > Kany Indlcatora of tha raaourca baaa «flll ba pra- 
aantad In thla raport. 



HOW THE SOCIAL INDICATORS IN TdlS REPORT ARE OROANIZED 



INIJ 

Thara will ba a ntaabar of chaptara ^ollovlng thla^lntro* 
ducto^ aactlon that Includa a aalaci aaC of aoclal Indlcatora. 
Saoh chaptar trill fooua on a dlffaraat aactlon of tha dadalon- 
making framawork Inttoducad in tha ptacading aactlon. In othar 

'^worda, thara vill ba thraa cbaptari rap raafn ting tha raaourca 
Vl^aj fc- — ona chaptar for aach major typa of raaourca — humani 
gaogitaphical/phyalcal, and aconomic. Thara iflll llao ba ona 
chaptaV for »ach of tha alght irall-baing araai\ Xia aooial , 

^ indlcatora pfj^aantad for aach of thaaa might araaa vill ba orgtn* 
iamd accordlnl to tha fqpr factora aaaocifitad .with quality of 
Ufa diaouaaad aarliar (availability ^ axpanditura of financial 
raaourcaa, tha atriictura of aaryicaai utilltation of aarvicaa^ 
and tha laval of wall^baing) . 



rigur* 2. The raaource baa* 



THREE BASIC TYPES OP RESOURCES 



HUMAN 
, RBSOUKCBS 



GK9GRAPHIC^/m8I0AL 
" RBfiOURCSS 



NaturaiS Climatic Organlaatlon 



Population Population Population Living 

Covpoaltlon Dlatrlbutlon Changa Arrangamanta Raaourcaa Qondltlona 
M and 

\ *a«lly 

Stnictura 



tCONOKIC 
RESOURCES 
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4GovanuMnt TraAaportatlon Ag CdMarclal 

" ^Sactor and Sactor and 

^ CoflHMinlcatloQ Indua trial 

Sact;or Sactor 
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tmxh chapter will ba^lj:! by providing^ list of tha •pacifjlc 
indicators pr«««ot«d In that Qhaptar. 



ABOUT THE DATA ^SlUlTBD W THIS REPORT 

' Daclalon naklra and raaaarchara allka hava of tan arguad 
that battar uae ihouXd ba mada ^f axiatlng data. Maaalva aBOjytn^a 
of ioclal data ara baing collact#d by Varloua agenclea arid 
organisational H(wa\Mi^» much bf thaaa data ara raraXy 6rganlsed 
In a ugabla form for making daolalona and ara raraly mada aval^* 
abla 1:0 daclalon nakara and othat paopla who could uaf tha 



Information. 6na of tha.pur^aa of thi^ report ia th or^oniaa 

a»ui disamiruj^ta ooaial infomation that deoiaion mikere oan U90 
in^thair daily aotivitiaa* 

Rathar than oollactlng nav data through aurvaya, tha data 

♦ 

praaantad In tha raport vara darlvad froM ra'porta pvUl^ahad by 
a wlda varlaty of govarnnantal and ]>rivata gganclaa and organic 
latlona. Sacurlng data 'from thaaa aourcaa la valual^Ia frMi 
^anothar parapactlva: data collactad b^ agimciaa and Organlsa^ 
tiona ara of tan Ilkaly toba collactad on a ragularly gchadulad 
baala. Hany aganciaii^ aucH aa tha U.sf DapartMtit of Co«MMrca»v 
hava collactad tha aana typa of . data for a tjumbar of yaara. * >^ 
Thia oftan naana'that comparabl«;data can ba' irablliaMfi tnd 
analyaad lliat oovar a apan of tina/ rathar than for ohlf ont 
point In tlpia, 



Thfrafora» va hava attampt»4 to praiant only data which 
covar at UMt two pointa in tiaif »o that tha r^adar can viaw 
tha dKt^ with »n aya towar4' analysing aocial changa . How^ar« 
va do praaant aoma data for only ona '^tllM pariod. Data for ^ 
only ona tina pariod haa baan praaantad aithar bacauaa it waa 
ralaVant or it waa tha only data availabla for a glvan factor. 
Whan mora Currant data ara publiahad by . varloua agaiiciaa, thaatf 
datn'can ba mairgad with th^ data publiahad In thia raport for 
an aVat) iiM:ira racant avaluation of /locial changa. Thia can 
provida W %fptirtunity for publishing updatad raptorta of thia 
kind. I 



VLO^ tHK DATA ARE PRESENTED: TABLE DESIGNS 

Tha data in thia report will ba praaantad in tabla form» 
and all tablaa (lava tha aama baalc format*, Data for aach indi- 
cator wi^il ba praaantfd in onrf of thraa altarnaClva tabla 
daaigoa^ dapitnding Qn tha typa of variabla undar conaidaratioft '. 
AXl' tihraa tabla daaigna ara aimilar in thraa baaic wayar 
1) mo$t 'data ara prafantad for at laaat two 'pointa in tlAa; 
%) data ara praaantad for at laaat tyo dli^farant gaographical 
i^nlta <a.f. » ooMpty and atata); alhd 3) If poaaibla» compute-, 
tidna ara iiraaant^ /or linalyaing aocial chAnga* Tou may wtab 
to rafar to Tablaa 1^3 printad on tha following pagaa a w« 
diacuaa tha apaciflca of tha raapactiva daaigna. 



toblc Ion page 11 pr«8flntfl data according to the first 
doBl^,n. Median family Income figures are presented for ono 
County and the atiito for three pointli in time (1950, I960, and 
1970). With reopcct to ^social change, the pcrcout change figures 
betwt*en tlmo porlodfl' ape aloo proocnte^. Data on percent irhange 
perthtt the render to sec the change inVedlan family income over 
a flpnn of time, the data in Table 1 may bo used for comparative' 
purpooca. One can^yiew the chongoo that have taken place in 
Calhoun County, ao wtll aa compare the d\lkgc8 that have occurred 
in Colhoun County to chanHoo at the state level. t*roni this ' 
pcropoctlve* the reader may notice that the gap bctveen the 
median family Income, level for Calhoun County uixjl Iowa woa 
actually greater In 1970 than in 1^150. 

Table Uoulj^n 2 ^ 

Table 2 on page 12 io a more ,comp lex version of Table 1. 
T\\0 focus of Table 2 io on the number of Aid to fepenJcht 
Ciaidrrn (ADC) canes. Data are aga^n presented for wultlplo 
time 4)erlodu, five cOnaecutivo time periods (1971-W) fti this 
case, I^>^^."l<lO^]llnJtf J^J^^ i<Lj-JI*',At>CTj?ar ed to Table 1 i s * ' 
thc_ftddUlon of g roulticounty^unlt i the Iqwg Titl e V rur a 1 
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development regioOi of which Oaltjiixun^ County is a part .^ The 
total ni\mber of ADCKases are /resent ed for Calhoun Cotinty, the 
region ao a whole, an4 tl\e stJj^ of IpWa^as a whole. may 
notice that additional Inf oimatloirlLs also provided for the * 
region and the state. ^ ^ 

In order to .compare the number of AW cases in Calhpun 
County with the region and the-^«itate, the reader may wish to 
' inspect the number .of CalhovM County (Jasei with the mean county 
value for the region and state, /the mean values represent the 
average number of cases per coydty in the region and the statue, 
respectively, 

• The median (midpoint) count>"vaJUML for the rcgipq is al i fo 
pr^aontcd. The median value is often a m^re accurate figure 
than the mean, particularly when you are dealing with a small 
number o£ geographical units, as We are here, with only six 
counties comprlaing the region. The median 'iipy be more accurate 
thaii the mean because it is leoo affected by oxtremf (very large 
\or very small) values* For example, if we wanted to calculate the 
median bumber Of ADC cases for the region, we Would rank-order the 

^Tlie six-county region includes Itiimilton, IHimboldt, CaJlboun, 
Webster, Wriglit, and Pocohontae counties* The region is 
identical to Re|;ion 5 of the (Jovernor'a Office for Planning 
^ frograiirtlng.. 

■■■ " ' . ■.. /•„. 




Ta1)I« I.*: Median fanil^ Income . 



Covornmantel 



Year 

1950 1960 p 



1970 



Ana lye Is of Social ChaoAa 

Perceac 
Changi^ 



1950-60 



1960-70 



CalhoMU Cf>unty 



$3^007 



$7,741 



/ 



+41. IX 



' lova 



3»068 



5^069 



9»018 



+65. 2X 



+77.91 



Source: U.S. Depertment of Ccmimerce. 



/ 



/ 
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labia 2. Numb#r Aid to Dtpaodtnt Chlldran caatt***^ 



Govai^^antal 

l$lt 



I 



Calhoun County 

Total for 
Tltla V Araa 

Haan County 

VaXua 
Madlan County 

Value 

Total for Ioi#^ 

Haan County 
Valua 



1971 



63 
967 

161.2 
81.0 
21,890 

22L.2 



1972 



Yaar 

1973 



75 
1,056 

176,3 
93.5 
24.357 

246. or 



84 
974 

162.3 
95 

24 1 030 
242.7 



1974 



85 

997 

166.2 
93 

24,263 
245.1 



Analyaii of Social Chani^a 

Par cant 
Change 

1971-72. 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 



1975 



93 

1,109 

184.8 
105.5 
27,918 

2Bi 



•fl9.0X 'fl2.0X i^l.ZX 



♦11.21 



-1.3X 4^1. OX 



* Data ara for fUcal yaar ending June 30. 
b 

Caiaa continued to next year for 1971-74 and ending caaaa for 1975. 
Source; towe D^pertMmt of Social Servlcea. 

■ -Y ■ 



49.4X 



^ -T.9X +2.4X +H.2X 
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coMQtUa according to th« numbar of caaas for a particular yMr^ 
For 1974, tha numbaj^.of ADC ware: Webatar, 609; Hamilton, 

117; Wright,^ 101; CaJlhoun, 85; Pocahontaa, 50; and Huaboldt, 35. 
tha madia»' (midpoint or aidranga) county valua for tha 4r«gioo 
in 1974 ia 93 (tha avaraga of tha Wright and Calhoun County 
valuaa), Tha maan county valua, on tha other hand, ie 166. In 
<^r axanple, the oieen velue for 1974 ia affected by the higher 
number of ADC ceaee reported for Webstef County, as compered to 
the other countiea* 

The "anelyeie of eocial change*' deaign of Teble 2 U the 
eame a« Table 1. Tha reeder will note that the only chenge 
iiivo]Lvee the eddition of percejot change figures for the eix- 
county region* No percent* change figuree ere celculeted for 
mean county veluee alnce theee figuree change by the eame 
percent aa ^ha eggtegete figuree* Celculetion of percent 
change for the maen county valuee would be the satfie ae for 
the eggregate figures within rounding error. 

lAle Dmeigo .3 * 

TibX# 3 on pf^e 14 le the moat cpgpleg^ deeigp of the three 
altanutlv— t but haf thf moat iufometlon value * Aa an exemple 
of table dmmign 3. Table 3 ia identical to Table 2 in the 
brem4th of time covtred (1971-75) end nxmhmr of gove^nMntal 
vttita cooaldared <Celhoun County, tha aix-bounty Title V 
region, and the etete of (ova). There are two maj^jlr diffarancee 
hftwmvar. 
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Tebla 3 reporte the amount of l!eder«l and atate dollara 
eveileble for county benefit expeneee and adminiatrntive 
expeneee eaaociated with dietributing benefita. 'Data in the 
Table do not reporf; the total amount of dollara available for 
the purpoeee epecified. The total amount would include local 
contributiona. However, the figures in perentheaie reported 
for eech geographical unit by year express the percent of the 
totel amount of dollere fo^ benefit peymente contributed by 
federel and atate apurcaa. For example » of the dollara 

^veilable^to C#loun County in 1971 for banefite^ end the 
edmlnietrativa expeneee thereof, came from faderel end atate 
sourcee. Thie figure increeeed to by 1975, ^ 

Teble 3 alao conteina information beyond^^parcent change 
that dfcp be ugad for the analyeie of eocial change . Aa in 
Tablae 1 and 2, percent changa columna are praeentad in Teble 3; 
however, an additional set/of columna are includea""t<KTably3 
under the "analyaira of eocial change" e^ction . We refer to 
theae new figures ee "change in proportion .'^ 

Comparetive analyeie of the parceoit chitnge end change in » 
proportion figuree can provide eoM ueeful fiodinge. For 
e^Umple, we find from Table 3 thi^t between 1973 end 1^74 Aia 
amount of dollara i^ovided by fedaral and etata eenricea^for 
benefit progtama in CHlhoun County decraaaad by 1S«AX. fioweveri^ 
we can taiee another Important quaations Saa tha contribution 
made by f adaraf am^ etata funds to tha totfl amount o^ f unde 
available in Calhoun County decreaaed at t|^a eame rate? ^ 
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T«bl«. 3. Pedera^ and atatfi fund* for county b«n«fiC p«y««fiCi and ^d«ini«tr«tiv« axpcncM^'^ 



Analyajjii of Social Chfin«;c 

nt Ch 
/ Pro 

"0^^ 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 71-72 72-73 73-74 74-75 71-72 72-73 73-74 74-75 



Parcent Changa In^ 

Govanuiantal Changa Proportion 



Calhoun County $ 507,616 $ 549,991 $ 463,674 $ 392,045 $ 510,653 'f8.3X -15.7X v^l5.4X '+30.3X 

^ (92»0X) (92. 3X) -^(90.6%) (9^,7X) (98. 8X) +0.3% -1.7Z +2.1% +6*1% 

Total for 4,939,920 5,412,82? 4,689,254 4,043,015 5,444,276 +10.0% -13-7% -13.0% +34.7% 

TltlaVAraa .(88.7%) (89.0%) (87.8%) (91.9%) ' (99.5%) +0.3% -1.2% < +4.1% +7.6% 

Maan County ' % •> 

Valua 823,320 905,471 781,542 673,836 907,379 ; i 

Mad tan County > 

Valua 551,364 607,275 519,986 409,407 529,742 , 

Total for iQVa 107,696,391 117,571,8a5 109,248,429 134,421^309 181,820,925 +9.2t -7.1% +23.0% +35.3l_^ 

(87. 9X) (88. IX) (87.3%) (94.0%) .(9^.7%) ' ^ /+iK2|/ -0.8* +6.7% +5.7% 



Haan County ^ 

Valua 1,087,842 1,187.595 1,103,519 ^1,357,791 1,836,575 




* riguraa ^n paranthaaia rapraaant th# fadaral and a tat a funda for* county hanaflt paymanta tod adminlatratlva axpanaaa aa a parcant of tha 
total fuDdi for county banafit paywanta and adminlatratlva axpanaaa. 

b # ' 

Changa in proportion rapraaanta tha changa in -tha amount of .fadaral and atate fuiida adjustad for changa in tha to taL funda for county 
banafit paymanta and adminlatratlva axpanaaa. ^ • 

^Dollar flguraa rapreaant funda for tha raapactlva flacal yaar anding Juna 30. f \ 

^ Stata total Includaa dollara allocmtad to tha diatrict officaa 6l tha Dapartnent of Social \S*rvl,Cea . ' 



Sourca: lova Dapartmnt of Social Sarvlcaa, 



/ 
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Daca reported for "changi in pi#portlon" show that tha contrl- 
button of federal and state funds to the >total amount of funds 
available actually incraaaad by 2 nt'.i) Jtwaan 1973-7A, 

"Change in proportion" flgurea make a more accurate evalu- 
ation of percent change figures poaaible. Thia contribution 
ie particularly useful when analyzing budget figures. In a 
time when budgeta oftcm increase at rapid rates duevto inCla- 
tluu and other factors, it la /lot unusual to find a 30Z or 
^ perhapa lOOX incre^fa Id the dollara allocated for certain 
aarvicaa over a short tine apan. However, one should view c 
thaaa figureiVin proper perspective and ask whether this 
increaae in allocation actually m«ana a greater ^oportion 
of the total budget la expended for the service or services ^ 
undei; scrutiny. Analysis of tha ''change in proportion" figures 
for the dat.a praeented in thy report will OHike this type of ^jjj^ 
judgment poseible/ 



LtMITATIONS OF THIS REPORT 




■ { 

The major limitation o 



>f thai report re la tea to problems 
aaaociated with data. Three interrelated problemn ak>pear ^i^^ 
nif leant: I) the problem of obtaining the moit recent data 
poaaible; 2) the problem of data comparability; and 3) ^ha 



problem of mobllicing data fr6m a wide variety of eourofe* 



erJc ' 
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HobiliTing recent data 

We mentioned that data for this report were taken from a 
variety of public and private sources. Theje sources include 
reports published by the U.S. Census Bureau and anDusl reports 
filed by state 'agencies. The major problem confroof d in this 
rttg4.rd ji.s tha< J|;)le psriod of tiias betwejn dsts coll»ction, pub- 
" llcstion, and circulation is often very lengthy, . This problem 
■'is particularly acute when dealing with federal agency reporta. 
Since the process of collecting and publishing dats on s 
regulsrly scheduled basis can be extremely axpenaiTC* various 
agencies of the federal govammetit often provids la|>ortant dats 
^ that are rarely collecttd on a routine baala by. otbel: groups. 
*\ For sxAmpXf I many key vSrisbles messurlng ths social and economic 
'characterliiticB of the population are collected only once every 
t«n >aars/ through ths dscennlsl census. Hovsvmr, most of the 
dsta colfected In ths 1970 census were not widely svsilsbls 
unt4^^^72* :'An even mots significant question csn bs* rslssd; , 
.Hm^^iB^l fre 1970 dsts to decision makers in 1977t This 
p r djjpfb^ B . t reserved to the genersl census. For Msmpls^ 
dAts^ for the 197A U,$. Census of Agriculture vara not svsilsjble 

until Iste 1976» end ths l97A'report on "County iusinsrss Psttsms" 

*■ ' 

J|for lows counties will not be distributed until 1977. 



Ths/sbovs dlscussloa#i not sn indlcliaMnt a^lnst federal 



data collftction and processing agencies — Ic takaa a graaC amount 
of time to carsfuUy prepsrs data for wide' dlatrlbutlon. It la 
only flieant to alert the reader to a aerlous problem. Decision 
makers should have the most racen a possible at their 
, disposal. Unfortunately, the^ luxury of having a variety of 
currant data for df clslon-mAklng purposes Is, In most cases, 
unlikely to become a reality tor some time to come. 

Data comparabil ity \ • ' 

Organizations often chanac the deflnlljlon qf variables for 
vhlch th^y collect da ta. For example, the definition of what 
constitutes a "farm unit" in 1950 was changed In 1960 by the 
U.S. Cenaus Bureau. Consequently, If one wants to know how^much 
change has occurred In the number of faxm units or in the nutaber 
of rural fans faslllaa between 1950 and 1960, It would not be. 
appro|rr4^e to coapare 1950 with 1960 data If the definitions 
of "fam unit'* are different f^r the two pointa in time. 

Another source of diffic]^lty regarding data comparability 
occurs when data collection ^genciea redefine variables by merg- 
ing similar varlabl«a. ror/exaaple, data reported in 1971 oB 
"federal funda for couaiy benefit payments'' and "atate funds 
for county benefit payments" were merged in 1972 to create t 
new variikbla*-'"feder%l .and state fundft for cicmnty benefit pay- 
menta" in the Department of Social Services "Annual Report." 
Thia again ereatea problem^ when one is tt7ing to ■obilite 
comperable data pver time. 
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One finel data^compa^ablllty problem must be diacuaeed... 
two or more ekencies collect the "same" type of dete, on» muet 
-Inaure that the definitions of the verjablea for vhlch you ^re 
seeking deta are identical. Otherwise^ the dete ere not coopere- 
ble. For example, suppose one is trying to collect de^ta on 
"taxable payrolls of industries at the county level" for two 
points in time. Data are reported by Agency A involving the 
am<^t of the taxable payrolls in 197A, but Agency A will not 
publish dete for thia vjirieble egain until 1979. In the meentime, 

s 

Ve discover Agency B also publishes deta on taxable payrolla. for 
1975. At least two definitionel queetione muat be rmaolj^d befoxy 
i the data can be conaidered conpereble: 1) Do both agenciee define 
"taxable payroll" in the eame manner, and 2) Do^jboth agenciea 
derive their taxable payroll ^figury from the^ame induatriee? 

Quite obviously, when data Hr/ nOt compalrable over time, 
the depth and breadth of the dau beee will^uffer aa e conee- 
quence. FurtheraQ)rA» much high-quality data m*y hevc to be 
dropped altogether. 

Data not obtained 

■*> ' 

The reader h4% probebly recognised t/^et e greet deal of deta 
is required in order to ^eesure quality, fbf life in the way die- 
cuaaed this report. Perhaps the reader alao raellaea thet do 
single egehcy collects end proceetfes ^ll the deta needed to mea- 
aura well-being fron the policy petepibctive we have outlina^ in 
thia report. Thia maana that the et^ff hed to become acquainted 



\ 



with th« tyi^s of dat« provided b/ i truly vid« variety of 
agenclaa and organlsatlona. 

Tha staff >aa triad to bocoine as knowledgaabla aa poaaibla 
l^agarding what fedaral, stata, and priVat^ Ag^nciaa publish what* 
data and hov of tan thaaa data ^a published. We ware ab^y 
••aiated in this search by staff of the ^'Government Documents*' 
Mction of the Iowa State University . library. 

However, there may be sources of very useful data which we 
were not able to locate. For .example, we were not able to*^find 
Mich data regarding the accesaibility (in t«rms of cost and dis- 
tance) of servlitfii, and the degree to which servicea are utilized ^ 
by fll socioeconomic groups in the population. Such data may be . 
very important In analxzing the utilization of the se;rVicea which 
are offered, tn many tnstances, data available for the community 
level were not available for the county level. Therefore i these 
date could not be prefented in the report. Alao, data nay be' 
evailabl# that would be more approprfate indicators than thoae 
reported for aectiona ot thie report. Therefore i if you know of 
auch data that we were unable to obtain* we would ap^eciate 
,hea ring from you regarding the location of these djite. 



in . the folloving ehaptersi 



A considerable amount of '^addlltional 



data for Calhoun County are on filW^ln .the pi:oJ«<^t research 
office in Aijies. 

Perhaptv you may 'be ^ced with the need for sociaX data that 
are elmiler in kind to the data preaentdtl ih thia report but are • 
not specifically published in tliia volume. If you ere confronted 
with this problem^ contact your county extension director, Mr, 
John L. Cresvell. Deacrite to him the kinda of data you need, 
Mr. Cresvell » working vitfr Mr. Clarence Rice (your regionel 
Extension Consninlty Resource Developmeint SpeciaXiet), will 
J infox« the ataff of your request. The steff. will check their 4 
^data fj^les and ee« If the deta on hand can help solve your 
' information problem. 

We realise we cannot satisfy everyone's infocmation needf. 
in one report, but we would like to help you obtain the infotma- 
^ tion» not iiicluded in this report » that you do nead* By proyid-- 
ing thie eervice, we feel we ^ill be hslping you obtein aa much 
information as possible in catling out your reaponsibilitiee. 
Thia service ^11 hopefully make e contribution to the task of 
Improving the quality of life m (Calhoun County,. 



A BOURCE OF ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE 

Obviously the data presented in thia report 'will not setisfy 
ell the infortoetion needs Celhoun County deciaion iiakera fece.^ 
Kowever* not all the data mobilised by the research etaff appeer 




APPENDIX D 
AGENDA JFOR COUNTY CONFERENCES 
PART A 

1. Flyer publicizing conference (HuaJbolidt County, Iowa)/ 

2. Where do you stand? Questionnaire (see text for explana- 
tion, p. 22). (Questionnaire adapted frdini Mushkatel,^ 
197A). . , . . A 

# 

3. Conference evaluation questionnaire 



' ' ■ PART B i ' " ■ ■ 
I ' 

Conference workbook (Ideas for workbook were adapted^ in 
part, from the work of: Muehkatel, 197A , Voland^and^ 
Hobgood, 1975 , and Warhelt, et al. (1975) ). 




Mushkatel\ Al ^ 

197A* Styles of Decision Making. Collegevill'e, 
Minnesota: Center for the Study of Local 
Governtnent^ St. John's .University. 

Voland, M/turice E. ,and Thomas N. Hobgood 

1975 Social. and Economic Indicators for Planning. 
Raleigh, North Carolina: The North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

Warheit, George J» , Rj>ff&rxA. Belli and John J. Schwab 
1975 Planning mt change: Needs Assessment 

ApE^^oach€^8 • Gainejevilla^ Florida: ^ Department 
of Psychiatry^ Unllverslty of Florida. 
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APPENDI-X D ' 

AGENDA FOR COUNTY CONFERENCES 

J 

■ PART A 



1. Publicity fl^er 

2. Where dp you stand? (questionnaire) 

3. . Conference evaluation questionnaire 
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About the 9^iiiU!rence Agenda , 



The -burden of improving quality of life is often squarely 
placed on the shoulders of pubjic decision mak^s. Each county's 
decision makers are faced with the responsibility of developing, 
implementing, and evaluating the social plaps and programs needed 
to insure well-being for all people ih the counCy, 

While much attention is focused on social problems confronting 
the nation as a whole , a variety of critical problems face people - 
at the local level. For example, hjow may scarce relsources be 
allocated to improve health care delivery or housing conditions in 
*th/ county and its communities? What mix of resources and programs 
w/ill best solve problems related to income opportunities, education, 
Iteisure activities, public safety and in our environment? State 
art^federal decisic^n makers often cannot help alleviate many of these 
problems as directly, or als well, as local-level decision makers • 
Local-^level decision makers, being closest to these problems, have 
the potential to effectively act upon pressing social problems. 

The day's agenda was developed t«yprovide a basis for 
assisting local-level decision make>:a/; particularly at the com- 
munity, county, and multi-county leyfels, in the planning process. 

Emphasi^ will be on familiarizing conference participants 
with those essential steps involved in identifying local needs, 
determining priorities among needs, and assigning resources and 
developing programs which will improve quality of life in your 
county. Essentially, how to utilize the planning process in local 
decision making^^ 

4 • " 



AND JUSTICE FOR ALL 

INooiim} ind KMde} ot Coopcnlivt EKtmsioo St^vice ire 
MhtM to II pOtlfttiii Ch%mk «ri1h(Hlt rtgird to rK( coKh 
Ml 6( oiMxtal wigm Anyonft nf\o (eUs ducnnnniitd 
iQiind ihouid Mnd i compumi ^iMirwi 180 diys to (r>f 
Stcntjryot Aoncultuff WithrngtOA DC 




Conference 

For a Better 
Tomorrow in 

CALHOUN COUNTY 

a program from: - 



loKMi State University 

EXTENSION 
SERVICE 



November 28, 1977 
Amvets Club, 511 CouH St 

Rockwell City 
. Registration 9:00 a.tifi. 
Program 9:30|l.m.«3:d0 p.m. 



' THIS IS YOUR INVITATION . . . 
to attend the Conference fqr a 
Better Tomorrow in Calhoun 
COunjty . 

Plaitnlng for the conference waa 
Jbne by the Calhoun Cqunty * ^ ^ 
Extenalon staff, Extension Aijfea ^ . 
Office personnel I and members 
of the Iowa State University 
Sociology faculty, , 

The conference is designed to 
be appropriate for those re^* 
sponsible for policy and decision- 
making for their^ governmental 
unity d£ency> or organization.. 

Persons in lead^shlp positions _ 
in all aspects Of Calhoun County 
life havQ been invited to. at^tend. ^ 

The program format will be a 
combination of Instruction and 
group activities, with ample 
opportunity for discussion and 
questions and answers. The 
meeting will be informal and is 
meant to be a learning txper- 
tence for all Involved* 

Registration fee of $A.25 
Includes all qiaterlals and the 
noorv meal and mfy be paid in 
advance or at registration the 
dr\y of the conference. 
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PROGRAM 



9;00)- 9:30 a.m. ; Registration and 
Cof%e. * % 

.9:30 - 9?35 : Welcome und 

Introductions* 

John Creswell ' 
County Extenalon Director , 
Calhoun County 

9:35 - 10;00 i Overview and Explaji- 
atlon of purposed of the Conference 

Frank A. Fear 

Social Indicators for 

Rural Development » 

Project Coordinator » 

Sociology Department » , 

Iowa St^ete University 

10:00 - ll:fi)0> An Overview of the 



Needs Assdsment Process. 
What is needs assessment? 
How important is citlien 
participation7v ' 
Frank A. Fear 
Sociology D^par4:n{ent^ 
Iowa State jlniversity 

11:00 - 12; 00 : biree* Systematic 
Approaches to Nefds Assessment. 
-Survey Approach 

*-Key Informant Approach ^ 

-^Public Foritai Approaph 

/ Ben Yept Exten^toji Sociologist 
Sociology Department » 
*owa State University 
Ames ' 
/ 



12:00 - 12:45: Lunch 



r 



. 12:45 ^ 1:00 : A Final Lobk at 
Citizen Involvement: The Dicision*^ 
Maker's Perspective #^ 

Frank Fear . ^ 

Sociology Department, - » • 
Iowa State University 
Ames ^ 
i 

1:00 ->2:45 : Looking at Needs 
Assessment Using the Social 
^Indicator Approach* ; 

Social Indicators Defined. A 
Social Repott for Calhoun County. 
-How the report was developed 
-Some findings from the report m 
-Using the report in needs X 



assessment. 
Keith Carter 



Erik Andersen ^ 
Chris Marshall 
Sociology Department » 
Iowa State University 
Ames 



2; 45 " 3": 00 ! Sources of Asslsttance 
Beyond th^ Workshop. | 
*-Klhds or 'assistance offered ' 
-Who to contact 
" Clarence £. Rice 
Area Extension Office 
■* ) Fort Dodge 

• ' * 
3?00 - 3:15 :, Evtluatlon 

3:13 r 3:30 : Opan Discussion 

3:30 : Adjoyfn 

V 
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No. 



NEEDS- ASSESSMENT AND CITIZEN INPUT: 
WHERE DO YOU STAND? 



« 

A aerlea of 10 statements appear on this worksheet. We would like you to read 
each 8tatem,ent, and select the response op'tj^on below 'each statement which best 
"auma up" your feelings about the statement>.^ Simply place a checkmark in the 
blank next to the option which best describes your feelings. Your answers 
will remain confidential. ' Q 

We'li talk about how to score the .statements' and what the total score for the*' 
10 statements ^means later In the conferc^nce, . « ' 

■ ' V r 

1. I believe citizens can comprehend and understand' the problems. I face as a 
' decision majcer . 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 



Strongly disagree 
^ Disag^e 
Agree 

Strongly agree • 



2. I have, confidence in the ability of citizens to make complex decisions 
similar to the ohes I make as a decision maker. 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 



I have no confidence. 

r have limited confidence. 



I have substantial but not complete confidence. 
I^have complete confidence. 



3. I believe that most citdzens are generally very concerned about the 
affairs of local government. 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 



Strongly disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly agree 
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A. Ct^zen input is a' valuable soujtce of information to be used in the 
'decision making process. ^ 

^(a) Strongly agree 

' (b) ^ ^ Agree # 

(c) Disagree 

(d) Strongly disagree 



(OVER PLEASE) 
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Total Score 



5. 
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I believe citizens' ^.nvolvement in decision making ia critical since it 
promotes a feeling of t ru b t in el>ected and appointed decision makers • 



(a) 
^) 

(d) 



Strongly agree 
A^ee ) 



J 



Agree 
Disaajree 

n 



Strongly disagree 



I think citizen .involvement in the decision making process takes too much 
time, r 



0 




Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Agree 
" Strbngly agree 
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7. In solving conjnualty (or county) problems: 



8. 



'9. 



(a) 

(b) 
(c) 
(d) 



1 ueyially try to get idSas and opinions of citizens. 
I sometimes try to get ideas and opinions of citizens . 
I always' try to get' ideas and opinions of citizens. 
I rarely try to get ideas and opinions of citizens. 



The amount of time I spend with citizens discussing cotamunity (or county) 
problems can be characterized as: 



(a) 

(b;) 
it) 
id) 



A moderate amount of time 
•Very little time 
A great Amount time 
No time at all . 



setting or ordering goals for the^ community (county) ,1 involve 
Citizens: 

r 



(a) 

(bX _ 

(d) \ 



10.' 



Not at all 
Very little * ^ 
A moderate amount 
A great'^eal 



i Y^-o^ ci tizens t o I nfluence my decisions ; 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d)' 



7 



A great deal 
A moderate amount 
Very little *• 
.Not at all 



7'/ 
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Plamincj for. a Better TomowoWf ' 
' in Hmholdt County 



EVALUATION 
\ 

OF 

CONFERENCE 



1 



n!IrM'/''\'"" "t^^ '° '"«"^'ly plan for future conferences Is to have ' '. 

fht»^<?, r ^" mind. , we would like you to answer several questions 

t{;rcoifer!il:."': °' " "JS'hs and weaknesses of " 

.Please Indicate the extent to which You agree or disagree with each of the 
follovjlng statemii^TbTEriTnilthe response option Chlch best expresses vour 

The response options are: • 



^^ Tha^ yoG; 



STRONGLY AGREE 
AGREE 

SOMEWHAT AGREE 
UNDECIDED 
SOMEWHAT DISAGREE 
DISAGREE 

STROKGLY DISAGREE 



1.' Jhe cpnference was vell-org^nlzed , 



Strongly Agree Somewhat ( Undecided Somewhat 
^^"^^^ \ Agree Disagree 



A 



Disagree 

.2. The purposes of (j|ie conference were never clearly specified. 
^ < ' ^^t^ ' Somewhat ,U^ndeclded Somewhat ' Disagree 



Strongly . 
Disagree 



Strongl]^ 
Disagree 
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The length of the, conference was Just about rtght. 

Strongly Agree ^Nfiomewhat Undecided Somewhat Disagree Strongly 
Agree i Agree Disagree J Disagree 



(If you have circled the options Somewhat Dieq,gTee^ Disagree^ or Strongly 
DiQcigreet please checjcinark one of the following: ^ 

The conference was: 
^ too long. 

V Lqo *short, ) 



The various segments of the conference seemed to be unrelated to each 
other . 

Strongly Agree Somewhat Undecided Somewhat Disagree Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

The material presented during the conference was presented in an un^fer-* 

St and able way . 

* — * 

Strongly Agree tSomewhat Undecided Somewhat Disagree Strongly 

Agree Agi^e* Disagree Disagree 

Too much material was presented during the conference. 

Strongly Agree Somewhat , Un(Jecided > Somewhat Disagree Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

Ttie amount of time; reselrved for audience dlecussloA was just about right. 

Strongly Agrb<e SomeWhat Undecided Somewhat Disagree _ Strongly 
Agree A Agree Disagree , ' Disagree 

Some of thel confer en(^« material was too abstract . * "I 

Strongly Agree Somewhftt Undecided Somewhat * Disagree / Strongly 
Agree f gree Disagree Disagree 

(If you have circled Strongly Agree, Agree, or Somewhat Agree, pleale 
specify what material you f^*^ abstract:. 



Con^leting the 10 statements on citizen involveinenl:^ (Where do I stand?) 
offered a good learni,ng^experience, 

Strongly Agrep Somewhat Undecided Somewhat Disagree Strongly 

Agree Agree ■ Disagree Disagree 

The time spent discvissing the involvement of citizens in the planning 
process offered a good learning experl^ence. 

Strongly Agree Somewhat Undecided Somewhat Disagree - Strongly 
Agree / , Agree Disagree Disagree 

The segment where the survey , key informant , and public forum approaches 
were discussed offered a good learning experience.- 

Stj^ngly ^ Agree Somewhat Undecided ^ Somewhat Disagree Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

The amount of time devoted to discussing the survey , key Informant , and^ 
public forum appijoaches was just about i;lght. 

St^pngly Agree . ;Somewhat Undecided Somewhat Disagree Strongly 

Agree Agree . Disagree Disagree 

« ■ 

*(If you have circled. Somewhat Disagree, Disagree, or Strongly Disagree,' 
please checkmark one of the following: j ' 

^ Delete the discussion of these ^ 

app:roaches from future-conferences. 

^ ^ More time should be spent discussing 

these approaches In future conferences. 

/ . ■ ' • • ' ' •■. " 

The social indicator approach is nothing different from what I have been 
doing In the past. ^ ""^^ . " 

. • ' : '• ■ ^ 

Strongly Agree Somewhat Undecided' Somewhat . Disagree ' Strongly 
Agree Agrel Disagree Disagree^ 

the 4udio/vl8u«l segment of the program offered A good. learning 

experience ♦ ,' ... • . 

.Strongly Agree Somewhat Undecided Somewhap ^Disagree Strongly 

Agree' Agree • Disagree . .N Disagree 
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(If you circled Strongly Agvee^ Agr 
why you feel this way: 

i 




hat Agree, please explain 



0 



15. The '4hree step" approach for using social indicator data for needs- 
assessment was' confusing to me. 

Strongly -Agree Somewhat Undecided Somewhat Disagree Strongly 
Agree Agree ' Disagree Disagree 

(If you^clrcled Strongly Agree, Agree, or Somewhat Agree, please explain 
why you feel this way: 



16. The Ngoclal Report distributed during the conference looks like ^ useful 
document for planning purposes. 

Stronglv Agree ^ Somewhat Undecided , Somewhat Disagree Strongly 
Agree \ Agree Disagree Dlsag^jee 



Please exjslaln why you feel this way: 



1 



17. I would encourage decision makers In other counties to attend a conference 
like this one* 

Strongly Agree Somewhat Undecided Somewhat Disagree Strongly j. 

' , Agree Agree > Disagree Disagree/ 

ERLC ' . > 



I ^ . 

"^^^ general pub^^c should be encouraged to attend a conferenceaike this 
pne. 

Strongly Agree Somewhat Undecided Somewhat Disagree Strongly 

^8'^^'^ Agree ' Disagree 'Disagree 

1. 

19. The ISU-USDA Cooperative Extension Service is a good organization to 

turn to if you need help solving a problem encountered during the planning 
procass. 



Strongly Agree Somewhat • Undecided Somewhat ' Disagree Strongly, 
V , Agree Agree Disagree Disagree * 

20. Decision makers need to learn how to get effective citizen participation 
in the planning process. ^ ' . 

' . * »> . I . ' ' ' • ■. f 

.Strcmgly Agree Somewhat Utidecidea ' Somewhat - Disagree Strongly 
^^"^X Agree Disagree., .Disagree- 

. 'We would like tp ask you three firial questions. * ' • 

21, .If you yldn to use the Social Report for plannfiife ; purposes in'thc future, 
■ how do, you .plan to ude it? If you do not .platl -to 'use the report, ro to 

^estion iK21.. ~- "T- . • 







M» ■ • , • I - ■ 






— . ^j.*t-— 




* * 




1 

■ — t . . - 






1 ' " . I J ■ 



22. With regard to the assistance offered by the research-extension stAf 

beyond the conference, I: . , ♦ ^ 

.... -v' . .. ' ■ 



Probably will not peek^.^aelstanca^ / 
Probably, will seisik aseistg.nce. ^ 
^ Am not-sure wheth^lr""i will seek assistance. 



S 



■ f ■ 

> 

Some people feel the Cooperative Extension Service can often provide help 
in solving problems encountered during the planning process. In the pastr 
I have: f 

u_^_ Never contacted the Cooperative Extension 
^ Service/ f 6^ help. ' 

. ■ Occaal^aally contacted the Cooperative 

Extension Service for help. ♦ 

F^quently contacted the Cooperative Extension , 

Sjfrvice far help. 

/ ' i ' . 

Any additional -conimenta will be appreciated^ I 




\ 

Thaok you. 
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All the materials used during today 's y 
conference were made available througlC 
funds provided l^y Title V of the Rural 
Development Act of 1972. • 



So 



THE IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN NEEDS IN THE POLICYMAKING PROCESS 



A Basic Feature of the Human Condition ; People have a variety of needs which must be satisfied 

'"^ '^^ if they are to improve their level of living/ 



LESS COMPLEX SOCIETIES 



MORE COMPLEX SOCIETIES 




EFFECTIVE 
CRtMINAL 
JUSTICE 
SYSTEM 

WELL-DEVELOPA)^ 
TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM . 



ADEQUATE 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 



ADEQUATE 
SEWERAGE 
TREATMENT 
FACILITIES 



QUALITY 
HEALTH CARE 
^ DELIVERY 




Kay Consideration : As societies grow In size and become mor« complex in nature, individuals 

are less able, on an individual baeiB, to meet their diversified needs. 
In other words, as persons- seek to raise their level of living, they 
depend more and more upon eervioee provided to them by other per'sons. 



erJc 



E IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN NEEDS IN THE POLICYMAKING PROCESS (continued) 



Elected and appointed officials are %±veji the responsibility of providing services which 
help Individuals satisfy tbelr needs. Government Is. of ten viewed as performing the 
primary function of helping people meet needs. ^ 



2 HUMAN 
NEH0S 



SERVICES 

S 
0 

c 
I 

A 

L 



' P 
0 

c 

Y 

POilCY-RELEVANT 
NEEDS 



SOCIAL 
PROGRAMS 



So In a Very real, way, the initial etop In formulating a program la to eetablieh the med ^ 
for aervl^ea, whether these services Involve housing units for low-Income families or 
cpnsfru^lon of a new sewer system. And prior to the allocation of doil^lars for services, 
^eclslon makers are often required to demonotrate and document ,t\\^ need for these services. 



b,. 



\ 



^ DEf'iNING hfBEl>s4^SESSMENT 

T ^ ^ Ji 

What l8 nec d s-gBeeoemcnt? \ ^ 



Yojjr, definition; 



Other deftnltiona: 1. 



ONE DEFINITION OF NEEDS-ASSESSMENT 



NEEDS-ASSESSMENT IS: 



THE SYJTEMATIC PROCESS WHEREBY polioy-relevcmt needa ARE documented. 



KEY WORDS IN DEFINITION: 



SYSTEMATIC 



Bec^ae it should reflect ar^^organtBed and methodiaal 
approach. 'f 



PROCESS 



Because It should follow a alearly defined set of steps 
or stages. 



polj:cy-rklevant 

v. NEEDS 



Because it should focus on uncovering needs we can do some- 
thing about more or less directly through sooial policy. 



DOCUMENTED 



Because there should heHogioat and objeatively defensiblt 
reasgns why needs are identified as needs. 




THE PLACE OF NEEDS-A*SSESSMEN^ 
IN THE PLANNtNG PROCESS 



Wt iat is plannin g? - , , * 

Planning- is the pvoaees of delineating a proposed adhedule of aotivUiee 
-and endeavors bas'ed upon oaveful earutiny and interpretation ot the 

existing situation. '. » 

f. ... ' 

\ . ■ ■ • ■ . ■. 

(From: MIDAS COG Brochure) 



What are the central phases or stages df the planning process ? 

A Simplified Modgl 



/ 



Phase 1 Needs-Assessm^ent 

If 

Phase 2 ^ Program Development 



Phase 3 Program Administration 

* 

Phase A Program Evaluation 



f 



if 




s^iphfIed overview of the planning process 

\ 



> NEEDS- 
ASSESSMENT 



■ WHAT ARE THE 
POLICY-RELEVANT 
NEEDS? 



WHAT POL ICY- RELEVANT 
NEEDS SHOULD BE ACTED 
UPpN? 



WHAT ARE' SOME OF THE 

WAYS Wp CAM MEET 
(SOLVE) .'HIESE NEEDS? 



WHAT* IS ™E "BEST 
■> APPROACH"^ TO "MEET 



(S^OLVE) THESE NEEDS? " 



■ HOW EFFECTIVE WAS ' 
THE "BEST APPROACH" 
IN MEETING (SOLVING) 
, NEEDS? 

' \ 



HOW EFFICIENTLY WAS 
THE "BEST APPROACH" 
I^IPLEMENTED? 

^ : 



IMPLEMENTATION 
-> * OF THE 

"BEST APPROA(*^" 



VROGRAM 
DbYh'LOPMENT 



PROGRAM 
ADMmSTRATION 



PROGRAM 
EVALUATION 



f 



♦ V 



•HOW< VALUA:B.LE- IS . CITIZEN INPUT. FOR NEEDS-ASSESSMENT? 



^ ^^^lrlT)''.TJ^lfi}^T^''^^y^^^^ ^^d), what are some of the advantaqee 

: , ^'"'^ ^f^f<^<^^^ ,(cp.n9)- Of. having citizens .Involv^ed during the needs-assessment process? 



.,■ PROS • 

. £LUzcng_ ha ve a good Ryaap of vJttat thx? re al ■ 
needs are, \ 




-CONS 



It Is to o t j^ne consuming to work with citi- 
zen s during the planning process . ■ ^ 



2. . 



3. 



-f'^ V* 4 i > » * f,. ' 4,..T. ; 



I 



4 



4* 



■ a 



!U 



5. 



.r 



lERlC: 



V 



♦ • • 

4 ' 4, 



WHAT ARE SOME OF THE "DON'JS" WHICH WORK AGAINST 



effectivb/ citizen" involvement? 

^ — — — 



Aa you fi«e It (perhaps based uf>on experiences you have had), what are some 
things to aooid (approaches or strategies to avoid) when working with . r 
citizens during the planning process (particularly during the needs- * 
aasearament phase)? 

^* ^^tizens untrained I n sampling techniques and survey methodology 
"poll" other citizens "on the iaanpg." 



2. 



3. 



/ 



5.. 
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\ 

FOUR DIFFERENT WAYS DECISION MAKERS OFTEN VI|W 
THE ROJ^E OP CITIZENS IN THE NEEDS-Af^ESSMENT PROOFS r 



CITIZENS 

NOT 
INVOLVED 



CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT 
CONTINUUM 



CITIZENS 

FULLY 
INVOLVED 



The A approach^a vary on the above continuum:- 

—m ' : — - ■ ' ' ' \' 

^ Non-Involvement Approach — Decision makers jo .not actively seek 
'~ or ujse citi2>en Input" and involvement, (e.g., Location of « 
^new Isuperhighway* in "Smithton.") • » ' . 

- • ' . ; % ^ 

Apl>r<yval~Seeking Approach .^- Citizens respond to . (evaluate) 
• \ proposals generated by decision makers y (e.g. Land 
use in "Oak,gield,»*) 

. ♦ ' ■ . 

Advisory Approa^ Citizens serve as advisors (may sit On 
advisory boards),. Citizens also serve as' counselors, 
(e.g., The water shortage in "Cosgrove.") 

* 

^« Participatory Approach — Decision makers give' citizens the po<;er 
to draft proposals of need. Citizens have the responsibility 
-of 'specifying what needs should be attacked through programs. 
The ciliizena become "decision makers." (e.g., Combating 
juvenile delinquency din "Bear Creek.") 



3^ 



\ 



( 
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SOME PROS AND CONS 

' * 

'.OF THE . ■ 
NpN-INVOLVEl^NT APPROACH TO CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT 



Decision makfers- do not actively seek or ^bc citizen input and involvement, 



PROS 



CONS 



ERIC 



!• . Perhaps citizens do not have the expertise 
to know what the ^needs really are. 



2. /.Makes for more efficient decision making 
because citizens do not drain the time and 
resources of declslop makers. 



3, 



Decisions |are made that are good for the^ ^ 
whole community (county), not Just for those 
who may have vested Interestfl in seeing that 
ertaln j^rograms arc initiatejd, maintained^ 
r terminated* 



4. 



Declsidns should be made by decislou 
makers, not the public* decision makers 
were elected or^ appointed to carry out ^ 
specific reaponslbllltl^s • 

V ' ' ' 




1. Elected and/or appointed officials .may 

never be truly/aware of what citizens feel 
the real problems and needs are. 



"2. Hiere is a decreased likelihood that 

eventual programs will be widely accepted 
if citizens do not have some say in the 
planning process ♦ 



3. There Is ar good chance citizens will becomfe 
qp athctflc due to lack of involvement ♦ 



\ 



SOME PROS AND CONS 
OF THE 



APPROVAL-SEEKING APPROACH TO CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT 



CitlzenB respond to (evaulate) propoeale generated by decielon makers. 



PROS 



The preseiice of a citizen group may 

positively affect the perceptions of the 

public and result In a feeling that thcrfr j 
views "count." ' 



1 



CONS • 



This approagh does not really take advan- 
tage of the potential offered by citizen 
Input. 



Decision makers often can count on the 
citizen group to support eventual programs. 



Citizens are unlikely to take up mucH 
valuabj.e staff time. 



X 



v.. 



2. There Is a question whether citizens and 
officials ever develop a good rapport ab- 
as to b^ble to understand each othfer. 

/ 

3. The In^^olved citizens may be viewed by 
other citizens as "tools" of elected or 

. appointed officials. 



/ 



SOME^ PROS AND CONS 
OF THE 

ADVISORY APPROACH^O CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT 

/ ■ . « 

I , r 

» 

Citizens serve as sdvlsors. Citizens slso serve as counselors. 

\ ■ •• ' ' • - > 



PROS 



CONS 



Local officials can begin to really take 
advantage of citizen Interest. 



Citizens .begin to feel. they can Inf lutfnce % 
policy^ * S 



Betber and more representative policies may 
occur as ^result of citizen's groups pro- 
viding continuing Input to decision maker^ 

Helps create an ^atmosphere of trust between 
the public and decision makers because 
citizens can begltf^ to '^dlalo^e^' with 
decision makers as policy Is developed • 



Should promote the receptivity of Ideas 
generated by citizens op the part of 
decision makers and vice versa* 



1. increased d^ands made by citizens on 
elect^' art^or appointed officials may 
result In Inefflclc^nt decision ihaklng« . 

2, Some citizens (not serving In an advisory 
capacity) may view the Involved citizens 
as unrepresentative of the general public. 



3. Officials may be accused ^of delegating 
personal responsibilities to citizens. 



• ) 



^ "1 " S.OME PROS AND CONS 

OF THE 

PARriCIPATORY APPROACH TO (?flTIZEi)J INVOLv|eMENT 



Decision makers give citizens the power to draft proposals of need. Citizens have the responsibility 
of apecify^^ what needs should be attached through programs. The citizens become decision makers. 



— y_ 



PROS 



CONS 



1. » Final decisions leading to plans and pro- 
grams might be better rejpeiv^d' on the part 
of the general public because residents of 
the conmunity (county) were intimately ^ 
involv ed in the planning process. 



2* The citizen's group should be a source of 
great support for decision makers, 



Reaffirms the Idea that decision "makers are 
responsive to the ideas of citizens. 



1. Increased costs and staff time may contrib- 
ute to Inefficient decision making. 



2. Involved citizens may be viewed by others 
as a "lobby group." 

A. 

3. If inyolvdd citizenfe are irresponsible 

and/or ill-informed, their contribution to 

• — I ' 

officials may be of little value. 



Often helps create civic pride and an 
increased sense of community because of the 
"Joint" action of decision makers and 
citizens Lo solve problems* 



7. 



^ ' «' SEGMENT 2 

. THREE 

•I . ' • / 

\ SYSTEMATIC APPROACHES 



TO 



NE^DS-ASSESSMENT 



10^ 
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> TECHNIQUE I 



J-Z/ff ATTITW^ SURVEY APPROACHt .. ' IT lfn?OiVE?'J..-' 



Purpose: 



To elicit information ft'om a wi4e' range of '.r.ommupity ifefildeVitiB concer'niiig 
issuea pertaittlng to their ^ell-l5eing' via iieir response^. 'to -epoctlic rv'.'' 
questions inclutied in an interview schedule or questlonnafe. ' " 



^PP^.^^^^ - , Information (data) ih gatiiered" ^hro^JTrhe" ]hea^ iif a fi^fe^ullv developed ^ 



;ln8truinent admlnlsterecj fro individuals ideirtidf fed .via e sdtnpuL ! ' 
procedure , " > ^ - . . . / * — .^' ■ ■ . ^ //V 



Basic 

Requirements : 



1 



At least some training or experience irf th^ c<>n8t;tuctioh'^f SJui;Arey . ' • \- 
instruments is reconlmepded , » = . , . ' ^ ' ^ 



At .least som« training or experienipe.iid sampllrtg tech^oiquer ts 
recommended. * ' * / • - . > % ^ -'^ 



Some Types 
of Surveys ; 



Personal (face-to-face) interviews , 

#* ». > 

Telephone Interviews .V 

Mailed questionnaires 




, Examples : 



A good example, of a well-designed suri^ey using^the Iniiiled questionnalrb - 
approach is the study under tafjcen bjr "pt. Willis OoAdy part of the- Idwa 1 
Title V program. - . • '' . .. . • 
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■ \: TECHNIQUE 1 ' 

/ -AtoVAM'AGES AND D-ISADtVANtAots OF, THE ATTITUDE SURVEY ''APPROACH 




'0 * 



0ISADVANTAGES 



\\ JPerhap^,.!^^^ appr^act^ ^or^elipljtlng 
. Vilte attltutflgF'W 

r Individuals, V/ \ J}: " ,/ ' . . 

2« The data obtained Is usuall 
rellableV • ,,V . 



1. *^^ls approach 1q often the most costly' 
of ail approch^a. J 



atid ' 

• 



It 



Z. individuals anib often hesitant to answer 
V 4ues tlbns ^ Xn4ivl<lual8 who do "answer . 
. .questions ofteiS'^answef them In 4:ha i^ost 
/ . des Ir ab waV/'' (1 . e • n ■ pei;Kl^p8 -thelt . * / • 
f i answers i^epreaent what tfi^y ^hinljf; 01e 
Z '* • authoi?«i./6f . 41^ survey iflant Jfco' he|r^;, ^^<*4|; 
/V ^^ceaijiarll^y^*^ h the r^^Spondf^nts ■ 
V feelf Thia Is a particular prot^^em w$th 



lntetVle\<^>) 



3,^ eiic^ti' itftofe from indlvt4u^la. ' . ^ . / 
/ r lwhp.roay be ; services 
^ ; ini tike/ asli^ ^^r^ of the ilnMhgsv t^' . * 

therfeiorei ellclta Inf'ormatlon' f rbiyr V ; • 
/^'^ iiidlvldqaia who ate" ufiujlly Ip^jia^gbod p;;^^ ^ 



3. Survey a are. of ten "one 4hot" fair's , 
, F^or e^jample, persons rtespon^flhg td a 
^•'^ea^th •need?Q survey In 1975 may not be 
* resurveyed in 197&> ',1977^ fete.,, ^ 



can chattge « 



, -'^ /PQSitl6n» to cf itiiiue pi;:c8ent aiifeWlceav^ '^^^^ . ^ ■ . 

Ifcesppndi^^ to^^aurvey'^uestippa^^^^^ \ 4v,-In40idual8* atti'tuda c 

J ^ .j^'^i. V ^, • / ' ^ ' . * rai^;idly ^ Atititudea *<can ;ch du,^ to a 

, / .;^y V y^T'lety of J'lntejrv^nlng factor8'^l5)^(e.g.V 

; \f:■^" /^-^■v■^'^^i /''^ -of P-isasldent Nixon iii: 



. giylis irtfdlvidual^ a faellng they 
' hAvV'a ^oice in i;jka planning pYo.ceaa 



5. AnjaXcf ^ent .ti^^ to«uae In ^oh-^ , ^ 

* Jurtction wi^Ji otW^ir yystiematic vn^e^ ; •J .v' * \, ' 



.Hovemb^rV 1972 and pqpularltjT In the 
'di^ttng of 1973). ' «' 
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: ■ ^ TECHNIQUE 2 ^ 

THE KEY INFORMANT APPROACH: WHAT DOES IT INVOLVE? 



Puyposg ; 



Approach 



Types of 

key Informants ; 



To elicit information from those community residents who, because of their profes- 
sional training and/or affiliation with particular organizations, agencies, or 
associations, are in a prime position to know what the needs facing the community 
are likely to be. , ' 



1 



A brief interview schedule or questionnaire is developed IfV one oV more sponsoring 
organizations, agencies, or associations, and administered to community residents 
IdentifieA as key tnfomante. " The "data derived trpm these schedules can be used 
by the sponsoring group to obtain a more .comprehenav6 Viewpoint of what the needs 
facing the public are.^ Aftei: the data from the questionnaires or interviews are 
collected and organized, the sponsoring group may-t^^int to "feed back"^he findings 
Of the survey to the key Informants who partlcipatfed. ; In. this way, the spon- 
soring group may obtain additional igft;Lghts into public heeds. 



Elected officials (e.g. , mayors, councilpersons^ etc. ) .* 

Key persons in institutional areas of the community (religious leaders, bankers, 

public safety officials, school ^inistrators , hospital administrators, etc.).,/ 
Agency administrators (e.g., social service department) 

Leaders of public service. organizations (e.g. Chamber of Commerce, American 
Cancer Society, etc.) 

Professionals in specific service areas (e.g., physicians, lawyers, school . 
faculty, etc.) 



THE KEY INFORMANT APPROACH— don t<(nued 



How to Implement 1. Compile a list of "key Informants" by name. 
the Key Infor~ 

i' mant Approach ; 2. Decide how you want to elicit Information from these key Infotmants — via 
• (A synopsis) questionnaires or Interviews (perhaps both)/ 

3. Construct a brief questionnaire and/or Interview sche/Aule which can be used 
' ' to obtain the information you need. 

4. Gathex; data. (Discussed below) 
;: . 5. Organize data. * 

•V' 6. Interpret data. (Discussed on p. 9) ' - 

'7* Schedules meeting <^th your key Informants. Present the findings of your 
'■■ stiidy to them. Compare your Interpretations of the data to their Interpreta- 

1- ^ t Ions of the data. J 

How to: develop xhe Instriment should consist' of at least 4 tjrpes of^uestlons: 
the data collec- w } 

tlpn Instrument : 1^ Background Information on the respondent. 

tAidynopsls) o . / . , V ^ • V J 

Perceptions (attitudes) concerning* tl^e well-Bttng of the public pertaining to 
the specific i88ue(s) at hand (e.g., mental health). 

13. Perceptions (attitudes)^ tioncernlng yhat Is currently being done about meeting 
these needs * • 

4. Ideas as to what should be done about meeting tieeds that are not currently 
being met. ^ ' \ ' 
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-r^h INFORMANT APPROACH— continued 



How to Interpret 1. - Sl^p the d^ta Vete obtained for specific reasons, tke dati-should be org^ilzed 
the data: - foWinalysls In the same manner". That Is, the responses of the key Informants' 



(A synopsis) 



2. 



ahould be organized In tei^ns of what they think the Importdnt needs are, what 
Is currently being done (If any-thlng) to meet these ne^ds, anc^ what (If any- 
thing) should be done to meet needs not currently being met. 

Analyze the data from a "vested Interest" perspective. In other words, a^k 
-yourself: 



3. 



— Are the needs Identified by the key Informants th6 same as what my organiza- 
tion, agency, or association considers as needs? 

> ^ ■ '' 

— What Is my organization, agency, or association doing to meet t|iese needs? 

—What can my organization, agency, or association do t;hat we are n^f. presently 
doing to help meet i4entlfled needs? ' ' * ». , 

Schedule a group meeting with all the key Informants^ and "feed back" the find- 
ings as organized in ffl a^ove. Compare their interpretations with the ones 
you've arrived at by going through the process outlined in Hi above. 



\ 
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/ TECHNIQUE 2 

AaVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE KEY INFORMANT APPROACH 



ADVANTAGES 



DISADVANTAGES 



1. Offers one of the easiest' and leasts 
expensive ways to systepiatlcally . 
assess needsi 



1. 



2, May help Initiate (or strengthen) the 
lines of commtfhlcatlon among service 
organizations I agencies » and 
associations* ^ ^ ^ 



3* Discussion of the findings with the 
key Informants promotes insights for 
l^all concei^ned. ■ ^ / 



4- 

4. Th< data collection Instruments are 
usually easier to construct than those 
assoqlated with the A^ltude Survey 
Approach. 



2. 



3, 



4. 



The information derived from this 
technique- may reprersent a "biiased per** 
spective^': information ih typically 
elicited from "providers of services" 
(as opposed to the ^*consumets" of 
services) . 



The information derived fi^om key infor- 
mants often represents the perspectives 
(and biases) of the org^nizationi^ 
agencies »^nd associations with which 
these infonpan^ are associated. 

A group meeting held to "feed ba^k" the 
finding of tRe study to the ^ey infor- 
mants may only work to rlgidlfy. a 
"provider" Ijlas ij). terms of clarifying 
vhat the real needs' are. 

Some of the weaknesses associated with ^ 
the Attitude Su^ey also apply to the 
Key Informant Approach where persops ara 
also asked to complete questionnaires or 
respond to interviews. 
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TECHNIQUE 3 

THE PUBLIC FORUM APmOACH: WHAJ DOES IT INVOLVE? 



.Purpose: 




To elicit Information from a wld^ range of 'community reAdents concerning Issued 
pertaining to their well-being and perceived needs vft group discussions taklnii 
place at a series of public meetings. ' ^ *, 



Approach : 



One or more organizations, agencies, or associations sponsor A series of public 
meetings (forums)' during which time the participants discuss what some of the * 
^ needs facing the community a jfe. v^at some of the priority needs are. and what can 
be done about these priority needb. 



Wh<<, should 

•ttefefi forums ?; Open invitation (encourage all, members of the community to atbend) 

,Speclaa invitation to "key Informantsj" such as those types prevlou'sly considered 
under thie TCey Informant Approach . 



i^proach : 



iZ PubUc^Fo^u^ ^' ^J^«1°P/ of discussion questions that will serve as the basis for group 

th^^lc Fotum discussion. Start thfi pro9<.ss of preparing the discussion questions by think- 

^ing very broadly. Such questions as: 
J" , ■ *• 

What are the most important needs. faclng*our community? 

V Why are these important needs? 

What'hVe we done to help meet these needs in the past? 

Where have we failed in the past in our attempt to meet these needs? 

are broad enough, yet pertlnfflrto so that most cominunlty residents (and those " 
partlQij^^^lng at the forunUfMhould feel free to address Se Issues without'^ 
too much difficulty. . ' ' ' 
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PUBlAc FORUM APPROACH--contlnued 



2. Selected strategically located place for the fnltlal meeting. Try to select 
a meeting place th^t you feel will be conducive to the open Interchange of 
Ideas. Large assembly halls, for example, are not usually the most appropri- 
ate settings for open discussion. Also, select a site that Is geographically 
and socially acceptable to all segments of the population. 

3, Publicize the pyirpose, date, and place at which the forum will be held. Use 
the media as much as possible. 

A." The group sponsoring the Initial forum should take the Initiative In conduct- 
ing the first meeting. A person representing the group should be responsible 
for communicating the purpose of the forum to those present and what the 
meeting hopes to accomplish. Another person representing the sponsoring group 
should be responMble for recording the ideas and suggestions of those present 
at the meeting! 1 



5. After stating the purpose, objective, an^ /'ground rules'* for the Initial 

forum, the, discussion leader should pose the questions prepared In advance to 
the audience. Encourage the open discussion and Interchange of Ideas. 

'6. If the participants are on the right track, you'll find that recommendations 
for topics to consider and/or directions to consider for the next meeting 
will ''come from the floor.** Whether or not this occurs, the convener should 
miUte surpj an "ad hoc'Vcommlttee of participants l^s organized to plan for the 
next meeting. ' M ' 

7. Make sure the recorder gets the names** of all the participants so they may be 

personally, contacted prior to the next forum. 

♦ 

8. Recbgnlze that unlike the other needs-assessment approaches dlscusGfed thus 
far, you'll probably need to "play It by cjar" more with the Public Forum 
Approach. Be /well prepared for the initial meeting^ Then let tjhe partltl- 
pants Join with you In planning for futuri^ meetings. Your goal is to learn 
from them by permitting them to get Involved In the needs-assessment procitss. 
And the Public Forum Approach really is a process, not a "one shot" affair* 



^ TECHNIQUE 3 

. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE PUBLIC FORUM APPRGAbi 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



ADVANTAGES 

Offers a goo^-way to elicit opinions 
from a wide range of the citizenry 
(like the Attitude Survey Approach) . 

Provides an opportunity for cit.izejas to 
actively participate in the needs- 
assessment process (usually to a 
greater degree than via the Attitude 
Survey Approach)'. 

Participants in the forums may offer able 
assistance to decision makers after the 
neede-asaessment process is completed. 



Of ten^contributee to enhancing the lines 
of commuftlcatlon between the "providers" 
and Vconsumers" of services. 

S ' . " 

Perhaps the leabt expensive of all the 
systematic needs-assessment approaches. 
It is plso one of the easiest to / 
Implement. 



1. 



2. 



3, 



DISADVANTAGES ^ 

The burden will be squarely on the 4pon^ 
soring organizations, agencies, or asso- 
ciations as to encourage partlclpati.qn. 

Participants in the forums may actu^illy 
represent a variety of "ves^d InteieQt*' 
groups. 



Participants in forums may use the ses^ 
stons as a vehicle to publicize their, 
grievances ("gripes") about the 8poi)|86i 
ing group . 



4. The foruma may bring about uncealisticl 
expectations Ifi the minds of the par-\ \ 
ticipants in terms of what "providers.*"' 
can do to help meet needs. 
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SEGMENT 3 ■ 



LOOKING AT NEEDS- ASSESSMENT 

USING l-HE 
SOCIAL INdVcATORS APPROACH 



1^ — - 



Approach ! '* 



How to Implement 
the Sioclal 
Indicator / 
Approach ! 



V 



TECHNIQUE' k' 

THE ISOCIAL INDICATOR AP]PH<iACri: WHAT DOES IT INVOLVE? 



S^'"w«J:uc:ra2:r"-''""* °' peopu through th. 



The organlzatlon(8^ agency (lea), or asaoclatlon(fl) engaged In ; the niede^ 
^M^r^^'Ji.!'"''!"^ to^avallabie statistical data as the sou/ce of Infof 

StitneeJJin ^^'v «"<^h spurces as the U.S. Census o^'reports^o? 

«tjt^ agencies. An, attempt la nsually made to Identify key variables 7e a 
mejn I (average) family Income) th«t have InformatAn vaLrfr^a n^^^ 



of 



It 

noii 



IN 

NElfD 
COJ 



This 
may 



Bef i)t 



^I^^J*?/ difficult and time-consuming process to collect the tvoes of 

Mittltudlnal statlatlcal di»ta which are useful for needs 'aLLsment. '^'^ 

Tf ™ IMPLEMENTATION OF THE SOCIAL INDICATOR APPROAfH fnn 
dJ-ASSESSMENT, the RESEARCH STA^F HAS PREPARED - A sg^I^S Zw^^"^ 



^ XZ^i^^^^ non^attltuamai statistical data, that you 



'^^"^J"'* */ h""*"*'. l«f . take some tine to coA.lder «n 



lmp;>i:itan& 
eh« 



li 
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.The research staff spent a considerable amount of time considering this question, 
The data In the report should measure Important things about the well-being of 
people in your county. But what things? > \ 

« « ■ ' 

i!tll!lIlf''*.*KiJ'5^* '? "'/"^ '° question by listening to. and 

watching, a brief audlo^vlaual program. The topics covered In the program 
,are pertinent because they relate to the material Included In the Social 
Report. • ' 



OVERVIEW OF THE SOCIAL REPORT 



Pleas^ tulrn to Chafer 1 of the Social Report. 

/ 



4 



Listed below are B(Jme of the important issues you should be aware of before. the 
^ data in the- report are used -for planning purposes. -The i'ssues are dis- 
..cusaed In Chapter 1. We ahalv^^briefly discuss these issues with you today. 



I 



■ V • 

1. The aceae of well-heirtff for which data are presented. 

^2. The ccreae of the y^eaoiiro^ haee for which data are 
pi^esented. | ) 

3 . How the data are organize^. 



H6v the data are pree^ented itahle designs). 
5. Limitations (weaknesses) of the report'. 



HOW p IMPLEMENT THE SOCIAL INDICATOR APPROACH 

FOR NEEDS- ASSESSMENT: ^ \^ 

A THREE STEP PROCESS 



STEP 1 



1.. In what area of well-being are you concerned (for example, health)? 

• . • ... 0 

•2. What id your specific focus of interest within that area (for example, the 
need' for additional medical services)? 

3.^ l/hat would you like -to know about your county to help, you decide (or 

^ ^ assess) whether this need exists? Depending oh the issue under scrutiny, 
yOu may want to focus your Interest on: ^ ^ 

» 

— The resource base (for example, the population composition by age) 
— The level of well-being (for example, death by causes) 

—Available (existing) services (for example, the number of hospital 
beds, number of doctors) and utilization of services (for example, 
the number of hospital admissions, number of patients served) ^ 

>♦ 

Financial resources (for example, ddllars allocated by the county 
government for health) ' m ' » 

A. Refer to the Social Report, The^ first page of Chapters 2-1-2 presents a 

list of the indicators Included in the respjective chapter. For example, 
if your area of concern is health, you'll want to turn to the first page 
of the Health Chapter (p. 152) and look specifically at the indicators 
'included in that chapter. 

Make a list of the page numbers where you have found social Indicator data ' 
which may be used to measure what^you want to know about your county. . 



..WHte out the Utle the table for each, indicator "you have-'seleceedHn ' ' 
f/5 of Step 1. * , , •/ • / 

■ ■. ■■ ■ ,.■ • V-.: ' 

For each indicator .'pwZZ the/appropHate dHti, out of th^ reporh Organize / 
.the raw data_ ahd pjgrcent chariRe data Tor each indicator,. ; - , •- 

vmat are your findings? Make an aededdment o£ Mhav'l^e data seem, to be' 
suggesting* Pay particular' attention to: , ' " ."' 

. — The conditions that the data- describe 

^ ~ • > ■ . 4 ■ - 

—The direcj^pn of change (Are things getting better or worse?) 

--The intensity of change (How much better or- worse do things appear ^ 
to be?) : • * • 

—How your county ' compares with multi?ourity region and/or state 
in terms of conditions and changes in conditions. 



Make a list of the finHinge you derived from* the analysis of data (from n 
of Step 2) . * , 

Look at all the findings from a comprehensive perspective . Write down what 
. your overalj: interpretations of these' findings (for example: Do we need 
more <^ctors or do we need a. larger hospital?). 



( 
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PRACTICING THE SOCIJS. INDICATOR/APPROACH FOR NEEDS-ASSESSMENT 



J. . 



1 



' ^ AREA' bF \^ELL-3EIN(?. 



SPECIFIC FOCUS 
WITHIN AR^A ' 









.. , , , , y 

PAGE IN REPORT WHERE APPROPRIATE 
THEN; SOCIAL indicator data ARE PUBLISHED 

* » ■ ? ' — 




FIRST: WllAT DO YOU WANT TO KNOW? 






ABOUT THE RESOURCE BASE 


/ 


MEASURIIIG THE RESOURCE BASE 




y : I - - 


« 


> • 










• \ ' ' ' ' . 


— ^ ^ ' ■ - ■ - . ■' - ^ ■ ■ > .p^. ■- • - n — — — ■ — ■ - — — ' 

/ 

\ . ' ' . • 

. ' < ■' ■ . ■ * 
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ABOUT THE^.EVEL OF WELL-BEING' 



T 



\ 



MEASURING THE LEVEL OF WgLL-gEING / 



/ 



(STEP Jf—contlnued) 



ABOUT AVAILABLE SERVICES 



MEASURING AVAILABLE SERVICES 



r 



r 



ABOUT FINANCIAL RESOUR CES 

^ ] ^ 



MEASURING FINANCIAL RESOURCES 



J 
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PRACTICING THE SOCIAL INDICATOR APPROACH FOR NEEDS-ASSESSMENT 



STEP 2 



SELECTED 
SOCIAL INDICATORS 

FIRST: (FROM STEP 1) 




DATA FORTHESE 

: SOCIAL inSTcators 



THIRD: FINDINGS 



% Change (or Change 
"In Prpportlon) 



1. 



Year; 
County : 
State: 



A 



2. 



Year : 



County: 



State: *. 



0 
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Year: 
County : 
State: 



(STEP 2— continued) 



SiLECTlED - 
SOCIAL INDICATORS 
(FROM STEP 1) 



A. 



5. 




Year: 
County 



ounty : 
taVfr*^ 



Year: 
County : 
State: 



6. 



-IT' •• 



Year: 

« 

County: 

r 

statue: 



7. 



YiBar: 
County: 
' State: 



8. 



Years 



County : 
^ State: 



V 



DA^A FOR THESE i 
SOCIAL INDICATORS 



' u% CKange (or Change 
RAW DATA ^ in Proportion) 



FINDINGS 



( ; I 



J 
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PRACTICING THE SOCIAL INDICATOR APPROACH FOR NEEDS-A&SESSMENT 



STEP 3 



r 



FINDINGS 
FIRST: (FROM STEP 2) 



OVERALL 
THEN: INTERPRETATIONS 



FINDINGS 
(FROM STEP 2) 



OVERALL . 

Interpretations 



\ , ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 



OF THE SOCIAL INDICATOR APPROACH 



— ADVANTAGES 



I 



1. 



2. 



Ntttds-aasessinent perl^oriaeid^ via the 
Spclal Indicator Approach can be 
relatively quickly performed. 

The Social Indicator Approach makes 
good use of a,lready existing statlstl- 
Uta. 



>(S«lM^a 



3. Social lndlcat;^or dat'a offers a good 
bails for public enlightenment and 
discussion. 



A. The, Social indicator Approach offe^ 
one^of the easiest ways to monitor 
well-^belng (l.e^» chart well-being 
over time) . / 

.5. The Social Indicator Approach offers 
one of the best ways to compare the 
level of well-being of different geo- 
political units (e.g., county vs. 
state). ^ 

6. The Social Indicator Approacli Is a 
good approach to complement other 
needs-assessment techniques (e.g., 
the Key Informant Approacl^). 

7. ^e Social Indicator Approach can 
t>rovlde non-attltudlnal data that can 
be compared with attltudlnal data (via 
the AttltCide Survey Approach) for 
needs-assessment purposes. 



* DISADVANTAGES 

1. What are good Indicators and bid « 
indicators? 



be • 



2. Most of the availajble dati iba; 
relatively dated. 

4 

3. Extreme cavitlon must be exercised 
when merging data from different, 
sourcee In ord^r to meaaur^^he same 
Indicator* ' 

4. One can perform the Social Indicator 
Approach without ever obtaining the 
perceptions of what the people think 
the needs are. 

5. Caution must be exercised when Inter- 
, pretlng data. 
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SEGMENT 4 



SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE BEYOND THE WORKSHOP 



Refer to p. 1/ of the Social Tlepoi;t. The text on p. 17' describes how you ma^ obtain 
aa8i8tanc(B from the extension-research staff beyond this workshop. The kinds of 
assistance we can offer include: ' - \ . 

... " . 

1,^ Clarification or further explanation of the data published in the 
Social' Report • \ . 



2. ^ Help in utilizing the data published In the Social Report for needs- 



assessment purposes. 



3. Possible provision of additional social indicator data (not published 
in the Social Report) that may be useful for assessing needs. 



4, ^ Response to ideas or qiiestit)n8 you might have concerning how to ^50 
about the need$-assessment process. . . 



If you would like to tak% advantage of any of the kinds of assistance mentioned above, 
contact your County Extension Dirilctor. Mr. Clarence Rice (your Extension Community Resource 
Develop««nt Specialist in Fort Dodge) and/or the Extension-research staff In Ames will respond 



to your requjBSt. 
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APPENDIX 

HOW TO INTERPR ET THE TEN STATEMENTS ON CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

The statements measure two broad^ aspects of your orientation toward Involving citizens In 
decision making process: i . © 



Statementel #1-6 



Measure your attttwdee concerning the Involvement of 
citizens In the decision making process. 

V 



Statements #7-10 



Measure your pq^t behavior concerning the extent to which 
you have InvolvW citizens In the decision making process. * 



Your score for each statement Is b as ^^on which of the four optlons^ybu have selected. Th 
options are weighted according ^o the following format: 

1 - Or'lented toward a low level of citizen Involvement.. 

3 - Oriented toward a moderate level of citizen Involvement. • 

5 - Oriented toward a mod^telxj high level of citizen Involvement. * . 

7 - Oriented toward a higlT level of citizen Involvement. 



Your score. for each statement Is located In the 



to the right of each statement 



, (Compare to CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT CONTINUUM) 

' • • ■ r ■ , ■ 

Your tot/1 (composite) score for the 10 statements can range from: 

I 10 points TP 70 points 

Oriented toward a low level 
' of citizen Involvement 



Oriented toward a high level 
of citizen Involvement 



(Compare to CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT CONTljNUUM) 



You can compare your total (composite) acore to the total (compoalte) scores of other persons 
In the audience . You can base your comparlapns on three statistics: 



RANGE 



Where your score "falls'* on the distribution of actual scores 
on* the 10-70 point scale. 



MEAN SCORE 



HowNyour total (compgslte) score compares with the average 
total (bomposlte) score for all audience members. 



MEDIAN SCORE 



How your total (composite) sqore cojopares with the mld-polnt 
score for all audience members* 



You can compare your score for each statement wlth^ow others in the audience responded to 
each statement by an: 



ITEM ANALYSIS 



What percent of the audience selected each option for efich 
statement? What percent of the audience selected the same 
option for each statement that you did ? 
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